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We have received, for Chloe Sadie err dol- 
lars and seventeen cents, from the Sunday-school in 
Harbourton, New Jersey. 


We lay before our readers an interesting account | 


of the products and physical geography of modern 
Palestine, written by the Hon. Joseph G. Willson, 
United States consul at Jerusalem. The article 
came to us through the courtesy of the editor of 
The Foreign Mail, of this city. It will be seen that 
the writer hopes that Palestine may have an agri- 
cultural and commercial future. 


A pretty story is told of Leonardo da Vinci’s boy- 
hood. The little fellow was accustomed to buy such 
caged birds as he saw exposed for sale on the streets 
of Florence, that he might set them free. The little 
Leonardo early learned the lesson that there is more 
genuine pleasure in a good act than in a good posses- 
sion. . There are, in the path in which each of us 
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fastly refuse to utilize, or even to accept, the benefits | Vanderbilt. And there are many generous men of 
| which surround them, 
| novelty. 
| and the new questionable. 
8 | people, even with the most zealous efforts; and some- 
s39 | times the slow influence of many years’ time is needed 
“| to open them, 


cases each blow from without merely strengthens 
740 | them in their old position. 


‘| machinery. 
| patience ; and patience is sure to conquer at last. 


/some of his books, and at the opening of some of his | 
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merely on account of their | 


To their mind, the old is perforce good, | 
It is hard to reach such 


more limited means who find themselves compelled to 
give anonymously, or under pledge of secrecy, to 
avoid the annoyance of other calls upon them as a 
result of their beneficence; because whatever they are 
known to do is quickly heralded abroad. Mr. Moody 
in way, to outside influence. | has suffered not a little in this direction. At his 
| They take pride in their obstinacy; and in some | Northfield home, this autumn, he found apples so 
_ plentiful that they were not gathered from the trees. 
Thereupon he wrote to a city missionary in Boston, 
that if an arrangement could be made with the rail- 
roads to take those apples into town, as a charity, with- 
out charge, he might have them for distribution in his 
field. At once the story was started that Mr. Moody 
was “supplying the poor of Boston with apples.” 
Quickly the Boston poor opened correspondence 
with this new dispenser of household luxuries, and 
Mr. Moody is having laid before him the facts con- 
cerning families in that city to an extent which would 
astonish those not familiar with the inevitable 
expresses it, he is so brimful of knowledge that | results of a newspaper item of this sort. But a still 
instruction overflows in his speech in spite of himself. | greater cause of annoyance to Mr. Moody was 
This declaration would seem to find indorsement in| the published assertion that he had given five 
the mention by the Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, of books | thousand dollars to Wellesley College from the pro- 
of reading and reference of value to the tourist in| ceeds of the Moody and Sankey singing-books. This 
the East. In his new work, Through Bible Lands, | | brought to him appeals from educational institutions, 
Professor Schaff says that as he sailed through the | near and far, for similar help in their declared need. 
eastern Mediterranean he read Paul’s Epistle to | And what was even worse than this was the sugges- 
Titus, the last chapters of Acts, sections from Stanley’s | tion, in various religious papers, that this gift from 
Sinai and Palestine, Murray’s Egypt, Wallace’s | Mr. Moody was in conflict with his oft-repeated asser- 
Desert and the Holy Land, and Mark Twain’s Inno- | tion that he had no share in the profits from the 


any 


But even the most stub- 
born mind is likely to perceive at length the advan- 
tage of sharing the benefits of new pomens ssions or new 
The “contrary virtue” to obstinacy is 


Mark Twain has apologized at the beginning of | 


lectures, for the information which would obtrude 
itself in his utterances, notwithstanding his best efforts | 


to keep everything of that sort out of sight. As he | 


cents Abroad.” That is not a bad idea of Mark 
Twain’s, by the way, to be so brimful of knowledge | 
on any subject about which you talk or write, that 
information will overflow in spite of you. A 
Sunday-school teacher would do well to have that as | 
his aim in lesson preparation. 


} 


A personal trait does not need to be a great or a| 
prominent one in order to be a tell-tale revelation of | 
character. It is said that a famous old artist once 
saw a statue of a faun standing in a public place. 
Desiring to give it an appearance of old age, he took 
his hammer, and with one light blow struck a single 
tooth from the jaw. That was enough; the marble 
no longer portrayed a young creature, and the perfect- 
ness of the other teeth ceased to have any importance. 
So, in personal character, it may be a very little 
thing which tells to the most careless observer the 
whole story of the badness or the goodness of that | 
life. Since we cannot always tell just when or just 
how we are displaying to the world evidences of | 
weakness or of sin, we cannot too carefully guard the 
lesser acts of life. We may be betrayed by a word, 
or a look, or a smile, or even by our silence itself. | 
Nor is it enough to try to present a fair show on the 





walks, many caged birds which we can set free. 
all keys to unlock the prisoned captives, sympathy is 
the best. A kind word of praise, a hearty expression 
of good-will, a little help offered at the right time,— 
none of these things costs much, but each may make 
the difference, to many a sad heart, between joy 
and sorrow. 


There is an old French proverb which runs as 
follows: “ After the discovery of wheat they would 
still live upon acorns.” A good many persons stead- 





Of | 


The best of men must sometimes display the weak 
points in their character; but a bad 
though he be the most discreet of hypocrites, is 
absolutely certain to betray his real nature, even at 
times when he considers his efforts at concealment 
most successful. 


man, even 


sure to be pestered from every side with applications 
to give more. Every one of George Peabody’s bene- 
factions brought him in begging letters by the hun- 
dred. 








| singing-books. 


| directs its appropriation. 
the gift to Wellesley College. 


| fortune among the earliest applicants. 


fact, that when a boy he was possessed with the idea 


/and he says that it was a cause of much wonder to 


surface, if that which is within be not pure and good. | 


| central position. 
If a prominent man makes any gift in charity heis 


It was the same with the gifts of Commodore | 





































The simple facts are, that the fund 
from these books is entirely at the control of Messrs. 
W. E. Dodge, Jr., of New York, J. V. Farwell, of 
_ Chicago, and George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia. Mr.. 
| Moody neither receives any portion of the money nor 
These three trustees made 
A personal letter from 
Mr. Moody at the time, expressing gratification with 
_the appropriation, was construed into an indication 
of his directing the gift; and now he is beset with 
calls to endow academies and colleges and universi- 
ties, as though he were a millionaire dividing his 


LIVING AT THE CENTER. 


In a series of very interesting reminiscences of his 
early life, the Rev. Dr. Jeter, of Richmond, Virginia, 
a veteran editor and a venerable divine, recalls the 


that his father’s house was at the exact center of the 
world, equidistant from the horizon on every side; 


him that that home, in particular, should have this 
pre-eminent distinction. He speaks of this as a child- 
ish fancy; but after all there was a great deal of 
truth in his idea. He did live at the center of his 
world. His home was equidistant from the circum- 
ference of its far-reaching opportunities and possibili- 
ties to the ends of the earth. And every other per- 
son lives also at the center—the center of his world, 
or of hers; and has all the responsibilities of such a 


The center is always a very small point. It is no 
larger for the greatest sphere than for the smallest. 
And just here is where a common mistake is made. 
It is easy to believe that some obviously important 
station in a great city is at the center of a wide 
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circle of personal influence; but it is not so easy to 
think this of a quiet and unpretentious home in that 
city, or of a far more retired spot among the hills, or 
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seen that many an annotiond Christian disciple had 


credit was taken by another. 


John B. Gough 


out on the prairies, remote from the busiest whirls of | ascribes his rescue to the kindly tap on his shoulder, 


life, and having no signs of special prominence ; yet 
from that quieter spot the sweep of influence may be 
just as vast, and just as potent, as from the more dis- | 


tinguished. It is a center quite as truly as the 


other. ° | 
A young slave-girl, hiding among the reeds of the | 


river’s brink, watches tremblingly a little mud- 
daubed grass cradle, in which rocks her helpless 
baby-brother, already under sentence of death. Fee- 
ble, friendless, forlorn ; what folly it would seem for 
her to count her station the center of power for good 
to all the world ! 


guarded so faithfully, she realizes at last that her 
place was at the center when she little dreamed of 
such a thing. An humble mother working in her 
country home on a little coat for her loved son, whom 
she had piously devoted to the Lord’s service, would 
better have understood how truly she was living at 
the center, if she had foreseen that that dear boy 
would 


kings, for 


for the prophesying in God’s name to all the earth | 


and for all 


coming time. Nor is it in sacred 


history only that the centers of extensive spheres of | boy. 


personal influence are found in otherwise undistin- 
guished localities. Mrs. Phoebe Brown, in her retired 
home at Monson, Massachusetts, not only pours out 
her soul in a hymn which finds an echo in the hearts 
of untold thousands; but she trains an only son to be 


a missionary of rare power in two countries, and she | 


has no insignificant part in impressing and shaping 
the spiritual character of a Chinese lad, who in turn 
is the means of opening the vastest empire of earth 
to the influences of Christian civilization, and who 


now stands as its diplomatic representative at our | 


national capital. The little daughter of Stephen 
Paxson led her father into a prairie Sunday-school, 
where he submitted himself to Christ, and formed a 
purpose of going out asa missionary to organize Sun- 
day-schools in other localities. Fifteen hundred Sun- 
day-schools, with their sixty thousand scholars, and 
their resulting churches and ministers and Christian 
men and women in the Lord’s service, stretching 
across the great and growing state of Illinois like a 
belt of heavenly light, were one result of that girl’s 
work in her humble sphere. If she had looked down 
along the vista of coming years and seen that vast 
procession following her father, as she lovingly led him | 
to that little Sunday-school on the prairie, she would | 
have recognized the truth that her place was at the 


very center of an ever-extending circle of the choi- | 


cest Christian influences. 


It is rarely that those who are living at the center | of failure in the matter of thorough reading. The | 


appreciate the magnitude of the interests which hinge 
on their faithful performance of duty. 


the case that those who regret that they have so achieved, and time misspent seems to form the greater | 
unimportant a mission in life, and who are even 
questioning if they are of any real service in God’s 
plan, are the very ones who are doing most for others, | 


They can see that | 


as the future will make plain. 


But in that floating cradle lies the | 
hope of God’s chosen people; and when, long years | 
after, Miriam the prophetess stands on the brink of | 
the Red Sea, leading the singers of Israel in their | 
rejoicings over the destruction of the royal host of | best; and they are liable to go at any time. 
Egypt, at the hand of the brother whom she had | i 


It is often | 


with its accompanying word of kindness, by Joel 
Stratton; and Dr. Cuyler has suggested that the 
echoes of those loving words of that friend of the 


| outcast are to be heard in the thunders of applause 





'which greet the apostle of temperance in Tremont 
Temple or Exeter Hall. 

Nearly twenty years ago, at one of the Connecticut 
Sunday-school conventions, a quaint old minister 
from the town of Wolcott told of doubts and discour- 
agements in his field of work. Wolcott is one of 
that class of hill towns of New England which. has 
suffered by the steady draining of population into 
the busy villages and cities along the streams and 
railroad lines. “Mine isn’t an encouraging field,” 
he said. “There are few young people in it at the 
Once 
in a while there will be a bright young man brought 
‘into the church; but just as he gets to taking part 
in the prayer- meeting, and teaching in the Sunday- 





school, and I begin to have comfort in him, he is off 


for a busier center; and I seem all alone again. 
|I’ve wondered, sometimes, what the Lord wanted 
that Wolcott church kept up for; but I think I’ve 
'found out. I was down at the city of Waterbury a 


be chosen of God for the anointing of | few weeks ago, and there I found that a deacon of 
the judging of a great nation, and | 


the First Church—a good substantial man in the com- 
munity—was a Wolcott boy. And then I found that 
a deacon of the Second Church was another Wolcott 
And they told me that there had been other 
deacons in those churches from Wolcott, before now. 
That news was a great encouragement tome. As I 
rode up the hill that night to my home, I said to my- 
i self, ‘I see now why the Lord wants the Wolcott 
church kept up. It’s to supply Waterbury with dea- 


be] 


before that he was living at the center—as indeed he 





kept up to supply large cities with deacons—or other 


house which has a mission for the training of men 


and women of power, whose influence is to be world- | 


| wide and eternal. And in many a nursery a mother 
| sits to-day at the very center of a vaster circle than 
| she has ever prayed or hoped to reach for good. The 


from the center—away from the station of prime im- 
portance and of grandest possibilities, even though it 
were the moving to a place of larger apparent prom- 
inence. 





| parison with the area of its circle; but it is never | 


inferior in importance. Do you realize that you are 


| occupying it to-day ? 


WHAT IS SUPERFICIAL READING? 


Many persons go through life with an undue sense 


"burden of the undone is always a heavy one; we are 
| prone to think gloomily of that which we have not 


part of our entire earthly existence. In nothing, 
perhaps, does this melancholy self-condemnation re- 
buke us more persistently than in our literary pur- 
suits; for in nothing is one’s own ignorance, and 


the sister of Moses, the mother of Samuel, the teacher other people’s apparent wisdom, more constantly in 


of Yung Wing, or the daughter of Stephen Paxson, 
but they 
dare not venture to believe that their fidelity to duty ; 
that their loving ministry to father or brother; that 


did a great work without thinking to do it; 


sight. 

A great deal of positive harm is done by this 
general opinion concerning “superficial reading.” 
One person determines never to read newspapers any 


their faith-filled training of a child ; that their wise more; another gravely makes up his mind to eschew 


counsel and holy example,—will tell on others for good | all books save histories and 


in all the coming ages. 
is not to be the case ? 


“standard works;”’ still 


Yet who shall say that this another confines himself to Emerson’s rule (doubt- 
If every public man of greatest 
influence should declare how much he owes for not a year old. 


less violated by Emerson himself) to read nothing 
Persons who make such resolutions 


all that he is or has to the inspirations and the as these are strengthened in them by the thought 


encouragements which have been given him by 
mother, er sister, or teacher, or friend, it would be since he cannot know many things well. 


that everybody ought to know one thing thoroughly, 
They pon- 


——eeanee Aceon = — — ee 


been living at the center of a sphere where all the | 


cons. And that old minister was satisfied as never | 


would not have been if he had deserted Wolcott for | 
Waterbury. There is a many a little country church 


leaders. There is more than one backwoods school- | 


moving from that spot would be the moving away | 


| The center is ever seemingly insignificant in com- | 
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ders on such stories as s that of the Gunn gramma- 
rian who spent his life in the study of the Greek 
article, and bitterly regretted, on his death-bed, that 
he had not confined himself to the investigation of 
the dative case. Their troubles are by no means 
ended with the knowledge that they have read few 
books; for the treachery of the human memory causes 
them to lose hold upon those that they have read. 
What is worth reading once, they say very truly, is 
worth reading again. Their next-door neighbor 
reads Shakespeare through once a year; some friend 
can repeat the entire book of Isaiah; and rebukes, of 
one sort or another, shame them at every turn. At 
last, in sheer desperation, too many abandon all hope, 
and conclude that they will not attempt to know 
anything, since, at best, they can know so little. 

The general answer to all such saddened persons 
is this, that much reading, nay, most reading, must 
and ought to be superficial. There is a world of wis- 
dom in Lord Bacon’s old saying that “some books: 
are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some 
few to be chewed and digested.” The same phi- 
losopher, in a less famous saying, also added that 
some books were to be read by deputy. In other 
words, it is right to “skip,” and it is right to put con- 
fidence in book reviews and in the opinions of friends. 
The case is a simple one. Let us suppose that, from 
the age of fifteen to that of sixty, a person reads a 
book a week, or fifty books a year. This is a very 
high average, considering the exigency of other 
duties in life, yet it gives us only 2,250 volumes in 
all. Atthirty, one will have read but 750 books. 
It is necessary for an intelligent person to know 
something about a much larger number than this ; 


_henee he must read superficially, and must also rely on 


other people’s judgments, and on general opinion. 
Again, newspapers and other periodicals cannot be 
ignored ; a man who never reads a paper is not fit to 
do God’s work in the world, in the present state of 
society ; and the time spent in newspaper reading is to 
to be counted in with the hours devoted to mental 
improvement. This limitation is not one of our 
| choosing, it is one of the arrangements of God’s unii- 
verse ; and he who unduly rebels against it becomes 
| sinful as well as foolish. 
After all, it is better to know how to get knowledge 
on many subjects, than to have knowledge concern- 
‘ing afew. The rulers of society at large, the great 
statesmen and lawyers and ministers and scientific 
-men, are those who know something about many 
things, and so utilize the labors of those who know 
'much about one or two things. For instance, war is 
impending in Afghanistan, and the editor of The Lon- 
| don Times desires to influence British opinion on the 
He knows, in a rough and general way, the 
| relations of the case. Here, however, is a man who 
has lived in Afghanistan for forty years, and thor- 
| oughly knows its geography, politics, and social life. 
Is he the better fitted of the two to edit The Times for 
the one number containing the article on the war? Not 
at all, for, nextday, the paper must discuss the results 
of the recent elections in the United States—a sub- 


| subject. 


| ject on which the Afghanistan explorer is profoundly 


ignorant. The editor of The London Times, the 
leader of an army, the president of a college, or even 
‘the moving spirit in a town literary circle, must be 
a person of superficial knowledge, who is content to 
utilize the toil of others, as well as to toil himself. 
The law which forbids us to know personally more 
than a small number of the earth’s inhabitants, and 
which permits us to see but a fragment of its surface, 
is not a law which can be evaded in the world of 
books. 
The best remedy for a real waste of time in read- 
ing is to have constantly in mind a clear idea of the 
| whole duty of life—the perspective of life. He who 
reads to build up character, and to gain help in right 
living, can hardly read amiss, whether he hold in his 
hand a copy of Plutarch’s lives, or this morning’s 
daily newspaper. Let him do his duty in every 
hour’s reading, and the past and the future of his 
| literary culture will take care of themselves. 
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THANKFUL. 
BY MISS C. B. LE ROW. 


‘Out of doors the sun was shining 
Though November days had come, 
While the maple leaves were falling, 
And the singing birds were dumb. 
But within, the heart was heavy 
And the spirit ill at ease ; 
When a voice spoke in the doorway, 
“T am thankful, if you please.” 
Bright black eyes and shining forehead, 
Rosy cheeks and clustering hair, 
Thin and patched and faded garments, 
Little brown feet, cold and bare. 
And the red lips smiled a greeting, 
Opening over teeth of pearl,— 
“T am little Thankful Hollis, 
I’m the washerwoman’s girl.” 
“Ah! my child,” I said in answer, 
Thinking how the sunny room 
Gave no hint to outward presence 
Of my bitterness and gloom,— 
““ You are poor and cold and needy, 
Is it true, as you have said, 
That you’re always thankful, darling ?” 
And I stroked the curly head. 
““ Yes, ma’am,” was the ready answer, 
As the black eyes opened wide, 
“Mamma says God knows about it,”’ 
Coming closer to my side. 
“He remembers us, and sometime 
We'll be rich and warm like you ; 
Mamma reads so in the Bible, 
So of course it must be true.”’ 
O my little Thankful Hollis, 
Your sweet faith and simple word 
Touched a heart whose hard defiance 
Nothing else had ever stirred ! 
Henceforth in the gloom or gladness 
I will thankful be like you; 
For the Father loves his children, 
And his promises are true. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE BIOGRAPHICAL 
DESCRIPTIONS OF CHRIST. 


BY JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


If we were in search of the most striking proof of the 
assertion that theology is a progressive science, we think 
we should at once look to the fact of the marvelous 
advance made during the last half-century in the bio- 
graphical portraiture of Christ. Just think of it. We 
used to depend almost entirely on that primitive work 
for the domestic circle, Fleetwood’s Life of Christ. It is 
still a great favorite. It is better known, and will unques- 
tionably last much longer, than many of the biographies 
of the present century ; and just for the reason that it is 
devoid of any special scholarship, and is not burdened 
with a mass of philological annotations. For scholars, 
however, and the large group of teaching thinkers and 
thinking teachers, the book of Fleetwood has done its 
work, and passed away forever. There is a new order of 
things upon us. It is one of the positive surprises of 
history that we owe to a skeptic the whole constellation 
of new and charming biographies of our Lord. But for 
the Life of Jesus thrust upon the world by Strauss, in 
1835, we should to-day be without this wondrously rich 
and elevating department of apologetic theology. 

Here we see one of the laws of truth’s advance. It 
sends out its armies, and captures distant hostile out- 
posts, and brings back its conquered legions, and makes 
its triumphal entry with its tribute princes chained to its 
chariot wheels. There always does come the day when 
truth stands upon the old possessions of its enemy. 
When Strauss heralded his mythical theory,—that the 
gospel accounts were only innocent myths, and never 
designed for anything savoring of actual history,—he did 
startle the world with both his boldness and his supposed 
originality. Then his overwhelming foot-notes made 
young people not acquainted with the trick of such lit- 
erary padding imagine that all scholarship was on his 
side. But by and by he was squarely met by men of 
equal boldness, and fully capable of writing as lengthy 
and learned foot-notes as himself. They showed no hesi- 
tation whatever. They assaulted the mythical absurdity 
With their merciless claymores. They showed the hollow- 
ness of Strauss’ supports, the absurdity of his premises, 
the contradictions in his whole pasteboard superstruc- 
ture. As to the positive history of Jesus, they found that 
the critic had utterly failed of his task. 

Are not the great successes of Christianity both sug- 
gested and promoted by its hostile pens? Let us see 
how this question applies to the historiography of Christ. 


ee ee 
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Neander was the first to meet Strauss. In doing this he "beads and crosses, wheat, barley, and grain of various 


did not propose to reply to the objections of the young | kinds, called, generically, corn. 


Tiibingen biographer, but to construct a positive biog- 
raphy himself, and take in a refutation of Strauss as an 
incident by the way. Neander’s book showed many 
traces of a transitional mind. He was a great improve- 
ment on Schleiermacher, who was evangelical, but with 
many of the mummy wrappings of the old rationalism 
about him. Neander was far more positive than Schleier- 
macher, and his Life of Christ was the first in this long 
list of new evangelical biographies. But Strauss had 
taught the whole Christian world one of the greatest 
truths of this or any century—that the Life of Jesus is 
not simply something that can be told in plain and sim- 


At Jerusalem, Gaza, 
| Jaffa, Nablus, Acre, and other prominent places, there 
| are business firms, commission men, who are employed in 
|shipping corn to Europe, chiefly to Marseilles. Hides 
/are exported to France, Greece, and Italy; tobacco to 
_ Egypt, and to England. Soap is exported largely to 
| Egypt, and, tosome extent, tothe UnitedStates. The ash- 
heaps, prominent features adjacent to Nablus and to Jeru- 
'salem, are the débris of the soap-factories of former and 
| more prosperous eras. Among the possible exports under 
an improved state of agriculture and of government, are 
| cotton, indigo, sugar, and coffee. The Jordan valley has 
|a climate almost tropical. All these products have been 


ple story, as a pastoral history, but that it is the key of grown there at former periods. Near Jericho are now 


all theology, the one theme which required the keenest 
of all scholarship, the most learned inquiry into histori- 
cal results, and the most judicial balancing of vital argu- 
ments. The very divinity of Jesus the Christ finds its 
' newest proof in the depth and breadth of the learning 


requisite to do even human justice to the colossal magni- | 


tude of only three years in his eternal history. 

But when Neander wrote his Life of Christ he only 
began this new generation of biographies of the Master, 
It would be difficult to tell how many have followed in 
his footsteps. Ullmann, Lange, Riggenbach, Van Oos- 
terzee, and many others, have attempted the same task, 
and each has contributed an important share toward the 
proper understanding of this matchless biographical sub- 
ject. The position of the question now is, that the writ- 
ing of the Life of Christ promises to be one of the perma- 
nent factors in the theology of the future. There will 
never come atime when a new portrait will not be neces- 


one supreme and inspired authority; but during all the 
future of theological science this human treatment of the 
human life of Christ will be one of the ever-new employ- 


Christian thinkers. That this presentation of Christ’s 
life by un-inspiration before all the coming generations 
of Christianity must now be acknowledged as a necessity 
is due to Strauss, though without the slightest benevo- 
lent or evangelical intentions on his part. He builded 
far more wisely than he knew. 


the historiography of Christ. We mean a more human 
contemplation of the life of Christ among men. The 
theology of Christendom had always suffered from a pre- 
ponderance of a perception of the divine over the human 


sary. The Gospels will always retain their place as the | 


! 
ments and achievements of the wisest and the keenest | 


We owe another debt to this skeptical impulse toward | 


\the ruins of sugar-mills, of the era of the Crusades, and 

the profits of the culture were very large. The gardens 
|of Jericho yielded a revenue of £5000 ‘sterling annually 
| to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, during the era of 
| the Crusades. 

The palm-groves of Jericho, in the days of Herod the 
| Great, were three miles broad and eight miles long, inter- 
| spersed with gardens of balsam so fragrant that the for- 
| est was scented with them, and so valuable that, a few 

years later, no richer present could be made by Antony 

to Cleopatra. 
| The entire Jordan valley may be irrigated, not only by 
| the mountain streams, but by the Jordan River ; and the 
| land awaiting reclamation, and the resources now unde- 
| veloped, are scarcely inferior to those of the valley of the 
| Nile. I have examined the Jordan valley, in company 
| with a gentleman of practical experience, from Nevada, 
with special reference to irrigation from the Jordan itself, 
| and am convinced that the project is feasible. In ancient 
times, there was a very perfect system of irrigation, by 
means of canals and aqueducts from the mountain springs, 
| remains of which still exist, built at great expense, under 
ledges, through mountain ranges, and around rocky cliffs, 
| and showing a considerable degree of engineering skill. 
| Give to these plains and deserts, on either side of the Jor- 
dan, water, and they are transformed into gardens. The 
capabilities are great, because the supply of water is 
| abundant, and every acre of land can be reached by irri- 
| gating canals. 
The valley of the Jordan, and basin of the Dead Sea, 
_ is geologically one of the most interesting on the earth’s sur- 
| face, and it is the key to the whole geology of the district. 
| Palestine is a mass of mountains rising from the sea- 
coast on the west, and from the desert on the east, cut 


side of Christ’s life. His miracles and divine utterances | asunder by the south, and by the plain of Esdraelon from 
and peerless life had been at once the study and the | east to west; so that, in a limited area of territory, we find 
delight of the Christian world. But when the skeptical great variety of climate and of products. 

attack came, it revealed a great want in the whole| Thereare four plainly marked belts, or tracts of country, 
church; namely, that there was needed just this warmer | in Palestine, running from north to south; the maritime 
conception of Christ as Friend and Sympathizer. All | plain, the central mountain range, the broad Jordan val- 
the later biographies have accomplished this great ser- | ley, and the eastern table land,—Bashan, and the land of 


vice. They bring us nearer to Jesus. We not only 
touch the hem of his garment, but we bring our children 
to his arms, and wait and pray until he pronounces his 
great benediction. This approach to Jesus, this sensi- 
bility to his friendly presence, this adoring and John- 
like leaning upon him, does not militate against our 


Moab. The central range of mountains is intersected by 
| the plain of Esdraelon extending from the Mediterranean 
‘to the Jordan. The northern portion of the range of 
| mountains is called ‘‘the hills of Galilee,” and the central 

portion “the hills of Samaria.” The maritime plain is 
|an immense wheat-field, capable of producing wheat, 


acceptance of his perfect divinity. Indeed, the one is rye, barley, and grain of various kinds. One of my 
the counterpart of the other. They must go together in | friends has purchased a farm of five thousand acres, at 
order to constitute the complete understanding of the | Gaza, andjhe regards it as a good investment. The mountain 
One mighty to save. | range is fruitful of the olive, the fig, and the vine, and 
We have, then, this general lesson from the treatment | With proper culture is exceedingly productive. Over all 
of Christ by many biographers since 1835. There is a | this land are flocks and herds of sheep, goats, cattle, and 
new factor brought into our conception of Christ; and horses; and in the valleys between the mountains are 
there has also come to pass the conviction, that after men | patches of arable land, where are grown wheat, rye, bar- 
have expended all their wealth of investigation and | ley, and vegetables and fruits. At Gaza, there is a fair 
scholarship on portraying him, he still remains far | Variety of the apple; and at or near Damascus, the apple 
above and beyond all efforts to solve the divine myste- | and the apricot attain to a considerable degree of 
ries of his human life. It will be those mysteries that perfection. 
will call out other inquiries and the production of other| There are immense tracts of country now lying waste, 
portraitures of him. No skeptical picture has failed of | capable of the highest degree of cultivation, sufficient, if 
being subsidized into some good. Even Strauss and | restored, and protected by a strong government, for the 
Schenkel and Hase and Renan have reared structures | support in comfort, and even in luxury, of a population 
which have been turned into friendly fortresses. Their | equal to the most extravagant pictures drawn by the 
view of Christ was only Niebuhr’s skepticism on the | historian Josephus, when his object in writing seems to 
| mythical history of Rome thrust into the domain of | have been to enhance the importance of his country in 
| theology. They made serious mistakes, but who will say | the estimation of the Greek-speaking people for whom he 
| that the residuum is not a great blessing to the whole of ; wrote. Whether his figures are correct or not, I am con- 
| Christendom ? vinced that they are not beyond the bounds of possibility 
" | or of probability. 
PRODUCTS AND PROSPECTS OF MODERN The vast number and extent and massiveness of the 
PALESTINE. _ ruins of deserted cities, each on its mountain height, and 
on the borders of the sea, and in the Jordan valley, and 
|on the trans-Jordanic plains, not fragments of stones 
The exports of modern Palestine are chiefly oranges, | only, but solid walls, columns, capitals, fountains, cis- 
lemons, pomegranates, grapes, wine, wool, hides, soap, | terns, aqueducts, and even streets and houses and tem- 
| tobacco, bones, rags, olive-wood ware, mother-of-pearl, | ples, afford evidence of what the country once was, and of 
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what it may again become, under the fostering care of | 
good government, a secure land tenure, and equitable 
laws. Itnotonly may, butit did, sustain tenfold its present 
population. It was prosperous and populous in the days 
of Solomon, of the Persian rule, of Herod the Great, of 
the Romans; and comparatively so in the days of the 
Crusaders. 

Almost every hill-top on the mountain range is cov- 
ered by the vestiges of some city or fortress of former 
ages; ruins are numerous, and in a large proportion to 
the villages and towns still in existence. 

So, too, the maritime plain; on the sea-coast, in the 
Jordan valley, and on the plains of Moab. We may not 
judge of the capabilities of the land by its present 
depressed condition. It is a country of ruins beyond any 
other country on the face of the globe, and all over its 
surface is written one word,—desolation. 

It is a treeless, limestone region; and yet it once was 
a land of gardens and forests, of fig-trees, of olive-groves, 
and of vineyards. 
lands. The world is waiting for the hour and for the 
man,—for the man who shall call these dead industries 
into life, and make the resources of this ancient land, 
celebrated in story and in song, tributary and subservient 
to the wants and needs of the world’s advancing civiliza- 
tion. 

Two lines of steamers touch regularly at Joppa,—the 
French and the Austrian,—and at other points on the 
Syrian coast; besides occasional ships, Italian, Turkish, 
Roman, and British. Sailing vessels are sent for, also, 
to receive special cargoes of products collected together | 
by the shipping merchants. The only carriage road is 
that from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Travel and transport are 
by camel and donkey paths, over mountain ranges, 


through deep defiles, across vineyards, olive-groves, and | 
There are no hotels | 


wheat-fields. Fences are of stone. 
except at Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Haifa. 
U.S. Consulate, vigdeennvane 


THE LONDON OBELI SK. 
BY CAMARDEEN. 


Now that the famous obelisk, long miscalled Cleo- | 
patra’s Needle, is at length erected on the banks of the 
Thames, all Bible students will be interested to know the | 
very tasteful inscriptions proposed to be graved on its | 
pedestal. The text of these inscriptions has been pre- 
pared by the joint counsel of England’s most prominent | 
scholars, including Dr. Birch and Dean Stanley, and ap- 
proved by the Queen. The following are the proposed 
inscriptions. Facing the roadway : 

THIS OBELISK 
WAS QUARRIED AT SYENE, AND ERECTED AT ON 
(HELIOPOLIS) BY THOTHMES III., ABOUT 1500 B. Cc. 
FURTHER INSCRIPTIONS WERE ADDED TWO CENTURIES 
LATER BY RAMESES II, (SESOSTRIS). 
REMOVED TO ALEXANDRIA, THE ROYAL CITY OF 
CLEOPATRA, 

IY WAS ERECTED THERE IN THE SEVENTH YEAR OF 
AUGUSTUS CHSAR, B. C. 23. 
TRANSPORTED TO ENGLAND AND ERECTED ON THIS 
SPOT IN THE FORTY-SECOND YEAR OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 

BY AND 

ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. 8. JOHN DIXON, €. 

Below this will be inscribed the date 1878. 

In a panel still below, on the same side : 

“The work was further aided by H. H. Ismail Pasha, 
Viceroy of Egypt, Gen. Sir J. E. Alexander, Hon. C. H. 
Vivian, Giovanni Demetrio, Charles Swinburne, John 
Fowler, C. E., Benjamin Baker, C. E., H. P. Stephenson, 
C. E., Waynman Dixon, C. E.,8. Birch, LL.D., George 
Double, Manager of Works.” 

The principal inscription on the river side is the fol- 
lowing: 

“This obelisk, having fallen prostrate in the sand at 
Alexandria, was in grateful remembrance of Nelson and 
Abercromby, presented to the British nation, A. D. 1819, | 
by Mohammed Ali, Viceroy of Egypt. Encased in an 
iron cylinder it was rolled into the sea Aug. 29, 1877. 
Abandoned in a storm in the Bay of Biscay, it was recov- 


E. 


ered and taken into Ferrol Harbor, whence, in charge of | 


Capt. Carter, it reached the Thames, Jan. 20, 1878.” 
For the panel of the top step on the same side : 
“William Askin, James Gardiner, Joseph Benbow, 
Michael Burns, William Donald, William Patan, perished 
in a brave attempt to succour the crew of the obelisk 
ship ‘ Cleopatra,’ during the storm, October 14, 1877.” 
On the east and west sides of the pedestal will probably | 


be placed bronze plates representing the obelisk- -ship | 


Cleopatra and the raising of the monolith. 
Rameses II., or Sesostris, mentioned in the first inscrip- 








tion, was, in all. probability, the “ new Maks over Egypt, 


which knew not Joseph” of Exodus 1: 8; his son Me- | 


nephtah, or Mernephtah, being the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. The condition of Egypt under Rameses IT. has 
been most charmingly pictured in Ebers in “Uarda.” 
The fact of the erection of the obelisk at Alexandria in 
the seventh year of Augustus Cesar, was learned from 
the inscription still extant on one of the bronze feet of 
the obelisk yet standing at Alexandria, 


| prepared for its voyage to London. This inscription is 
| in both Greek and Latin, and reads as follows: 
“Tn the eighth year of Augustus Cesar, Barbarus, 
prefect of Egypt, caused {this obelisk} to be placed [here], 
| Pontius being architect.” 


As Cleopatra had been dead for seven years when the | 


obelisk was erected by her conqueror, there never coulel 
have existed any good reason for connecting her name 
therewith. It is easy, however, to understand why later 


| generations should ignorantly ascribe all that was glori- | 
The nations of the earth need the products of these | 


ous in Alexandria to her who was, in several ways, the 
cause of so much of its splendor. 

| The name of “ The London Obelisk,” given it of late 
_in many journals and some books, is a very natural desig- 
‘nation, and much better than its old false name. It is 


convenient and useful in its meaning, and follows the | 
| modern modes of denoting the several obelisks at Paris, | 


| Rome, and other places. 


— FOR CEELUBEN AT HOME. 


| IN THE CORN CRIB ; . OF, PATTY’S THANKS- 
| GIV ING. 


BY ELEANOR KIRK, 


The Doane household was in a most delightful ferment. 
| It was at last decided that Thanksgiving should be spent 
|at grandpa’s. Richard Doane,a lad of fourteen, anc 


Patty, his sister, a sweet little girl of five, could talk of 


| nothing else. Oh, what fun they would have! Sleigh- 

| rides and coasting,—for of course there would be snow. 

| Thanksgiving without snow on the ground wouldn’t be 
| half so nice; and as they were going to have the very jol- 


liest time that anybody ever did have, it wasn’t at all | 
| probable that the snow would be mean enough to disap | 


| point them. Dick was a manly fellow, fine-looking, 
/and generally kind and good-natured, 


} 


| of a quick and fiery temper, which occasioned his parents 
great anxiety. Mrs. Doane had just began to congratu- 


dreadful happened. 
this, though bad enough, was not all. 
All this happened just two days before the intended jour- 
ney to grandpa’s. The following is the letter received 
by Mr. Doane the morning after the expulsion : 

DEAR FATHER AND MOTHER: 

You know by this time that I have been driven out of school. 
It was right that I should be, for I was very impertinent and 
very wicked. Itried tocome home, but shame wouldn’t let me. 
| I feel that I shall never behave so again, but I can’t ask you to 
| trust me after all that has happened. I have taken out the 
| twenty dollars I had in the bank, and am going to try and get 
| some work to do. Kiss Patty for me, and try to make her for- 
get her bad brother ” DICK. 





would all come out right, and this experience would be the 
best thing for Dick thatever happened. His mother refused 


just because Mr. Doane was firm and wise, the visit to 


if nothing had happened, and, in the effort, rather overdid 
the matter. Dick was a great pet of the old gentleman’s 


ing circumstances. 
too much good stuff in the boy to be spoiled so easily,” 
and went on with her work “just as if Dick had come 





| too, ” Patty said, who couldn’t quite understand any- | 


| body’ s being happy with Dick away. 
sure the lad was in God’s hands, and this thought gave 
| her strength and courage to bear whatever might be sent. 
Patty sat by the kitchen table and watched the old lady 
sift the pumpkin, and then she helped stone the raisins 
| for the last loaves of cake. 
fectly astonished to see how smart her little girl had grown; 
and then the darling’s fingers flew faster than ever, for 
like other children, Patty liked to be praised. 
grandma at last brought out the tins in which she always 
| baked the plum-cakes for Patty and Dick, Patty put her 
head down on the table and began to cry. 
*“ What is the matter?” inquired grandma. 
“OQ grandma!” said Patty, “please don’t bake a 





by digging | 
made about it at the time the prostrate obelisk was being | 


but possessed | 


late herself that the worst was over when something | 
Dick was expelled from school, and | 
Dick ran away. | 


In vain did Mr. Doane declare that he was sure it | 


to be comforted, and little Patty was inconsolable; but | 
grandpa’s was not postponed. Grandpa tried to appear as | 
and it was very difficult to be cheery under such distress- 


Grandma said “there was altogether | 


But grandma was | 


Grandma said she was per- | 


O my poor brother Dick! I don’t. 
want any cake neither, grandma.” 

“ Nonsense, child,” said the old lady. “Why, you and 
your mother act as if Dick had gone forever! Now look 
here. Ishall bake the boy’s cake, and if he isn’t here to 
eat it I shall be very much surprised. We will ice the 
cake, Patty, and then you shall put his name on the top 
in caraway seeds; Dick’s uncommon fond of caraway 
seeds, you know.” 

Patty looked up and smiled through her tears. It was 
|impossible to be sad very long with such a grandmother 
|as that. By and by the cakes were done and cooled, and 
then the dear old lady spread a thick icing over them, 
_and before it had quite stiffened she whittled a stick, and 
| with it traced in the centre of the largest cake the word 
“Dick.” Then Patty sprinkled the caraway seeds care- 
fully into all the places, and just as everything was fin- 
ished mamma came into the kitchen to see what had 
become of Patty. 

“ Why, child! what are you making?” said she. 
| “Can't you read?” inquired grandma, “It seems to 
| me that’s as plain as a pike-staff.” 

“© mother! do you really think he’ll be here?” 
inquired Mrs. Doane, doing her best to keep from cry- 
ing. 

“T shall expect him,” replied the old lady decidedly, 
“and if he don’t come I shall believe God knows better 
what is good for all of us than we know ourselves ; and now, 
_my child, if there is a pleasant thing in the world I 

advise you to think about it, for it’s worse than useless to 
fret about Dick.” 

The next day was Thanksgiving. The weather was 
clear, but blustering and very cold. The ground was well 
covered with snow, and there seemed nothing left to wish 
for in the way of comfort and happiness but the presence 
ofthe truant. The family droveto church in the morning, 
and returned just in time for dinner. Patty burst into 
tears as grandpa passed her plate, and she sobbed so that 
grandma told her she had better take some sugar and go 
out and feed the pony. Once out of sound of the house, 
Patty gave full vent to her grief, and cried as if her heart 
would break. There she sat, on the barn floor, a poor, 

| little wilted bundle of merino and misery, the sauce-plate 
of sugar by her side, with no thought in her curly head 
for anything in the world but her brother Dick. 

“OQ Dick! how could you be such a bad boy?” she 
|cried. “Grandma said you would come, and you 
| haven’t no such thing, and now you can’t haveyour cake, 
‘nor turkey, nor noffin.” All of a sudden Patty heard 
/a queer noise. She stopped crying and held her breath. 
It was like a sob from the corn-crib. 

“ Horses don’t cry, nor cows, nor pigs, as I ever heard 
of,” said Patty to herself, as the strange noise was 
|repeated. A ladder stood against the corn-crib, and in a 
‘twinkling Patty had climbed to the top and looked in. 
| There stood Dick up to his waist in yellow corn, both 
hands to his face, crying as he had probably never cried 
since he was a baby. 

“OQ Brother Dick!” said Patty, jumping in beside 
him, at the imminent risk of being buried alive. “My 
gwacious! there ain’t any bottom to this stuff, is there?” 
Then Dick took his little sister on to his arm, and tucked 

her head in his neck, and pressed his cheek to hers, and 
| Patty laughed and cried, and Dick cried and laughed, 
| and all this in the corn-crib. Then Dick lifted her out, 
and without a word, but keeping tight hold of the little 
| hand, walked with her to the house. ‘“ Here’s Dick, 
/mamma,” said Patty, leading the boy to his mother. 
“ He’s all over meal, but you mustn’t mind that ; I found 
| him in the corn-crib.” 

“ What upon earth were you doing in the corn-crib?” 


cake in Dick’s tin. 


/said grandma, who wanted to appear as if nothing had 
» | happened. 


“T didn’t mean to come in, grandma,” replied Dick ; 
“but I wanted to see you all so much, and I hid in the 
barn. Patty almost caught me, and I ran for the corn- 
| erib.” 

“And then he sniffed so that I did caught him.” 

And then Dick sat down to the table, and they all 
waited upon him, and grandma brought the cake with 
“Dick” on top, and Mr. Doane went to the window and 
looked out,—but this was only a blind to hide his tears ; 
and grandma cut another mince-pie, saying as she did so: 

“Where in the world can that boy have been? 
I shouldn’t think he’d had anything to eat since the 


, | creation of the world.” 
When | 


The next day everything was explained and forgiven, 
and when Dick went back to the city he begged the 
| aerenersia pardon, and was reinstated in school. Has 
_he been a good boy ever since? We are pleased to say 
| that he has, his last experience having been a good lesson 
| to him. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


a 


DISCIPLINE IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


(The Rey. Smith Baker, in The Congregationalist.)} 


A most difficult and a most needed thing. If the Sun- 
day-school is to become what the providence of God 
seems to be making of it, the right-hand agency of the 
pulpit in the religious culture of the church, then any 
question which pertains to its increase of power is worthy 
of attention. The optional way in which most of our 
Sunday-schools have been conducted has followed from the 
low place which has been given them in the list of church 
agencies. As the importance of the institution rises, the 
tone of its management will rise also. 
necessary in every form of organized work, and nowhere 
more so than in a successful Bible school. Itis true that 
ina mission school (where the larger part of the pupils 
are gathered in upon their own good-will, rather than 
because of any interest or principle on the part of the 
parents) much discipline may be difficult ; but in a church 
school, where the scholars are from the regular families 


of the congregation, there is no excuse for the lack of | 


good, inspiring discipline. 

There should be discipline, on the part of the superin- 
tendent, in the general management of the school. 
It should be understood that he has authority from 
the church, and his words are to be respected as 
those of the recognized head of the school. It is his to 
secure punctuality, promptness, and order; to see that 
each part of the exercises begins on time and closes on 
time; that no one part interferes with another part, and 
that no teacher or officer is disturbed by another in the 
time of his particular duties. Teachers are to fall into 


line with his requirements, and though they may not | 


agree with all his opinions, they are to comply with his 
regulations. 

The place to commence discipline is with the teach- 
ers; for only as they are obedient can they secure obe- 
dience. Let it be understood that teachers are not only 
requested but required, to be prompt, and manifest a per- 
sonal interest in their pupils. Have it understood as an 
impartial rule, that a teacher absent three times from his 
class without sending the superintendent an excuse, or 
furnishing a substitute, forfeits his class. Have it firmly, 
but pleasantly, understood, that Sunday-school teaching 
is more than a sentimental pastime, and means real work, 
an entering into real obligations, and that persons who 
are not willing to enter into them are not wanted as 
teachers; and very soon the most of the poor teachers 
will ask to be excused. No good teacher would be lost, 
for the good teachers will most earnestly endorse 
thorough discipline. 

In the management of the classes, and of the 
pupils, let the good order, promptness, and scholarship 
be required that are found in our best secular schools. 
Let each pupil receive his monthly rank in deportment 
and scholarship, and among the older scholars let there 
be a quarterly examination in writing upon the lessons 
of the quarter. Let the whole thing be sifted down toa 
solid basis, that we may have the best results in our 
Bible study. 

In many of our Sunday-schools, the question is sometimes 


put with force: What does all this amountto? Andintoo | 
many instances it only amounts to a pleasant hour almost 


idly spent in a superficial talk about a few verses in the 
Bible. Try it. A great thing will succeed. It would 
not do to enforce all I have suggested in a mission- 
school or with mission scholars, but in the church-school 
it would win its own way. Not so much in quantity, but 
more in quality, should be our aim, At first there might 
be the falling out of a few teachers and a few pupils, and 
the school for six months be thin; but it would be 
better. What you had would be real, and then it would 
come up onthe true and sure basis. Its worth would 
make it popular. The teachers would feel they were 
doing something, the pupils would feel they were in 
a real school, and parents would be proud of such a 
school for their children. 


respect, and it would grow of its own worth. It seems 


to me it is time the days of Sunday-school gush were | 


past, and we should commence to honor God, and his 


word, and his day, by toning up and giving character | 
to that which is the most important work we do, next to | 


the preaching of the word. 


Of course it will require more work on the part of | 


teachers, more interest on the part of pastors, and more 
study on the part of pupils; but when it is required, 


those who are fit to do it at all will be willing to do it | 


well. And of course there cannot be a sudden transfer 
from the free-will way of the present to the more 


Discipline is | 


Its character would command | 


excellent way of the future; but commencement can be 
made, and then a little more, and then still more. 
_ Please, brethren, do not look upon this Sunday-school 
matter as a mere side show, but help to make it what it 
| is to be—the Bible school and nursery of the church. 


THE PLACE AND POWER OF THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


(The Rey. W. W. Smith, in The Canadian Independent. } 


There are two ways of approaching a great subject: the 


microscopic, getting a perfect idea of one brick of the | 


| great edifice ; and the discursive or general, a going round 
the battlement, and taking in a general view of the whole. 
| Ours is the general. 
Had the church always been faithful to her duty and 
work, less would have been said and seen, in these more 


modern times, of the Sunday-school as a distinctive phase | 


|of labor. But when the bulk of the population, and 
especially the children, were quite neglected, it was neces- 


sary to provide special appliances for the special need. | 


If the church had been doing her full work a hundred 
years ago, Sunday-schools—in other words, catechetical 
and special study of the Bible, especially among children 
| —had already been in full operation; and Robert Raikes 
| would have been needed only to “lend a hand,” and sug- 
| gest improvements. If Paul at Thessalonica was sup- 
ported by the Philippians, because the Thessalonians 
overlooked his needs (Phil. 4: 16), Raikes was justified 
in taking hold of the neglected young, for whom no one 
seemed to care. And the wrong the church did by 
neglecting its duty has brought trouble upon itself—as 
wrong-doing generally does. If many churches have 
been troubled over the independent position assumed by 
the Sunday-school, and hardly know whether to count the 
Sunday-school workers as doing church work, or in what 
relation the pastor stood to the Sunday-school, or where 
on the Lord’s Day the Sunday-school should come in, it 
was all from the awkwardness of not knowing what to do 
with a child, whose relationship and claims had been over- 
looked by the parents, but who had nevertheless been 
adopted by the rest of the family. The problem is well- 
nigh solved now. 

Experience always teaches that the church must do— 
and God wishes it to do—the work of God on earth that 
isto be done by man. So it has been with “ temper- 
ance.” It arose outside the’church; but it never obtained 
its right position, or did its right work, till very lately 
—when “abstinence” has become a religious principle, 
and “ drinking” become in the eyes of the church a sin. 
|So, gradually, the Sunday-school has been pushing its 
way and taking its place in the church, as part of its 
own work, one of its own arms. If there are fewer 
“Union” schools organized now, it is a matter of no 
regret, for every church has a school ; and the “ Union” 
schools are the missionary schools in neglected country 
neighborhoods and sparse settlements in the backwoods. 

In old Puritan churches there was a “ teacher,” one of 
whose chief duties was to train the young in religious 
_ knowledge and duties. We have our “superintendents” 
| now—almost the same thing; only the old “teachers” 
| were solemnly ordained, and honestly supported and 
| courteously recognized ; the modern superintendent has 
often missed all this. Did I not visit once a great Sun- 
day-school, in the basement of a great church, in a great 
city, where (upstairs) a great, world-wide, celebrated 
| divine preached ; and did not the hard-working superin- 
| tendent say to me, in answer to a remark of mine, “ Ah! 
| he comes in for five minutes, once in six months,and rubs 
| his hands, and says, ‘God bless you, my dear sir,’ but 
that’s all we see or know of him in the school.” 
| The Sunday-school then is, and ought to be, a part of 
| the church’s work, and its workers a part of the church. 
| It is impossible to “ disciple” the nations without careful 
| training in Christian doctrines and in the meaning of 
| the Scriptures; and this part of the work is done (with us) 
| chiefly in the Sunday-school. 
| The question, “Who should attend it?” is already 
| answered by anticipation. All who need Bible instruc- 
‘tion. The thought has been gradually working itself into 








clearness, that all should be in the Sunday-school. In | 


England the Sunday-school arose outside of the church ; 
| and was for long (and is even yet) considered as a benevo- 
lent scheme for reaching and teaching “ neglected chil- 
dren.” So church-members often do not send their 
| children to the Sunday-school at all. With us the 
Sunday-school began as an institution to teach children 
(church-members included) religion. Both were mistakes— 
mistakes in the way of omissions. They were only half 
measures. In England they might have thought that al/ 
| the children would be the better of the Sunday-school ; 
‘and in America we might have attended the schoul sooner, 


along with our children, Not every person is qualified to 
_teach children; and some of them, not so qualified, would 
be admirable teachers of adult classes. I delight to see 
| (and often do see) three or four adult classes in a Sunday- 
school. Every minister knows that he never ceases /earn- 
,ing,; and it only needs the same conviction in others 
| to send them into the adult classes of their Sunday- 
school. 

And, at the other extreme, the Sunday-school comes in 
| beautifully for the very little ones. While itis injurious 
and impolitic to send children to the secular school before 
they are seven or eight years old, it is equally injurious 
, and impolitic to leave them without instruction so long. 
So, after children are taught the earliest mysteries of 
reading at home (which after all, is generally the case), 
the infant class in the Sunday-school is just what is 
needed to strengthen and extend the home-teaching. 
They learn verses, hymns, prayers, mottoes, principles. 
_They sing, and answer questions, learn to think, are 
_led to become acquainted with the Bible and acquainted 
with their own hearts. This work is generally done by 
/some devoted woman; much more rarely by a man. 
_ And a good infant-class teacher found—or developed—in 
a church, is a treasure for which that church ought to 
thank the Lord, 

Who should teach? Every Christian man and woman 
who is needed. All are not needed, and all cannot. But let 
the question of fitness or unfitness, or supposed hindering 
circumstances, be decided on by the church, not by the 
person himself. No man in the church has any more 
right to disobey the church in an appointment to labor, 
than he has to disobey the church when expostulated 
with for inconsistent and unchristian conduct in his 
daily life. 

When to assemble? will be largely decided by the 
question, “ Who attends it?” If only attended by the 
children, and a few young, pushing, but self-constituted 
teachers, why, the church will take no thought of the 
matter at all, and the Sunday-school must squeeze itself 
in asitcan! But, if attended, as it ought to be, by all 
classes, and nearly all the congregation, it will be a care- 
ful and anxious question. I venture to prophesy that the 
end of the question will be, that the forenoon of the 
Lord’s Day will be given up to pulpit-preaching, and the 
later session of the church to the Sunday-school—which 
will then contain adi the worshipers connected with the 
church. Can anything better be mapped out? And I 
speak of it thus, because I want my prophecy to come 
true; and I want to influence other minds that are con- 
sidering the subject. 

How should the Sunday-school be governed? Just as 
you govern yourchurch! If some outside authority, 
“ bishop ” or other, governs your ehurch, put the Sunday- 
school under the same rule. If some official board— 
quarterly conference, session, or classis—manages your 
church for you, it will manage your Sunday-schools along 
with your other concerns. Or if you manage democratically, 
democratically elect superintendent, secretary, and infant- 
class teacher ; aad (unless you think it better to leave it 
in the hands of the superintendent) all the other teachers, 
The taking in the Sunday-school to the bosom and 
warmth of the church will simplify the matter of Sun- 
day-school government greatly. 

And as to finances; the same rule will apply there. 
If it belongs to the church, the church must and will pro- 
vide for it. “The children do not lay up for the parents, 
but the parents for the children.” Though I do not 
think that for the Sunday-school, any more than for the 
church, we have a right to resort to “grab-bags” and 
raffled cakes, and such like, on the Jesuitical doctrine 
that we condemn everywhere else, that the good use to 
be made of the money whitens over its smear of immo- 
rality. Pay for your Sunday-school as you pay your 
minister. And after you do so pay, you have a right to 
expostulate with your minister if he buys a horse for 
racing ; and aright to object if the Sunday-school buys 
wishy-washy novels, piety-lacquered a little on the sur- 
face, for its library. 

Like every other good and true thing, the Sunday- 
| school has incidental as well as direct advantages. To 
the teachers themselves, who, according to a fixed law, 
learn when they try to make things plain to their classes ; 
to the parents, who not seldom become scholars to 
their own children, and learn at home what those have 
learned at school; to the community at large, who see 
this practical Christianity, and are more disposed to 
think well of a religion that seeks the good of all the 
children ; to the church, which thus gets to work, and 
reaps a continual harvest of souls ; to the ministry, which 
recruits more extensively for pastors and missionaries in 
the Sunday-school than anywhere else, this agency is an 
unmixed blessing. 
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| Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
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| Acts 7 : 60.——Bless them which persecute you. 


| did it, as did also your rulers. 


| that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, | 


and persecute you. Matt. 5: 44.——-And he kneeled down, and 
cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. 


They know not, He that knew not, and did commit 
things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. Luke 
12: 48.——And now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye 
Acts 3: 17.——Which none of 


| the princes of this world knew: for had they known it, they 


aa eeeee-Luke 23 : 33-46 | 
Luke 2: 13-32 | 
Luke 2 : 44-53 | 
13. December 29.—Review. 


LESSON 10, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1878. | 
Title: THE CROSS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Gop FoRBID THAT I SHOULD GLORY, SAVE IN THE 
CkOss OF OUR LorD Jxsus CuRiIsT.—(al. 6: 14. 


Lesson Topic: Obtaining Salvation. 
1. The Crucified Saviour, y. 33-38. 


2. The Saved Sinner, v. 39-43. 
3. The Completed Sacrifice, y. 44-46. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, December 2: Luke 23: 33-46. Obtaining salvation. | 
Tuesday, December 3: Isa, 53: 4-11. The suffering Saviour. 
Wednesday, December 4: Psa, 22:7-19. The suffering foretold. 
Thursday, December 5: Matt. 9: 1-8. 
Friday, December 6: Acts 13: 32-41. 
Saturday, December 7: Heb. 9 : 24-28. 
Sunday, December 8: Heb. 10: 11-22. 


Outline: 


A sinner forgiven. 
Forgiveness preached. 

A single sacrifice. 

An accepted sacrifice. 
LESSON TEXT. 
[Luke 23 : 33-46.) 

33. And when they were come to the place, which is called 
Calvary, there they crucified him, and the malefactors, one on 
the right hand, and the other on the left. 

34. Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do. And they parted his raiment, and cast lots. 

35. And the people stood beholding. And the rulers also 
with them derided Aim, saying, He saved others; let him save 
himself, if he be Christ, the chosen of God. 

36. And the soldiers also mocked him, coming to him, and 
offering him vinegar. 

#. And saying, If thou be the King of the Jews, save thyself. 

38. And a superscription also was written over him in letters 
of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew, THIS IS THE KING OF 
THE JEWS. 

39. And one of the malefactors which were hanged railed on 
him, saying, If thou be Christ, save thyself and us. 

40. But the other answering rebuked him, saying, Dost not 
thou fear God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation ? 

41. And we indeed justly; for we receive the due reward of 
our deeds; but this man hath done nothing amiss. 

42. And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom. 

43. And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise. 

44. And it was about the sixth hour, and there was a dark- 
ness over all the earth until the ninth hour. 

45. And the sun was darkened, and the vail of the temple 
was rent in the midst. 


| adversity they rejoiced. 


| 35: 15, 21. 
| covered my face. 


| hast wounded. 
soul take counsel together, saying, God hath forsaken him : per- 
secute and take him; for there is none to deliver him. Psa. 





46. And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he said, 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit; and having said 
thus, he gave up the ghost. 


would not have crucified the Lord of glory. 1 Cor. 2: 8.—— 
I obtained mercy, because I did i ignorantly in unbelief. 
1 Tim. 1: 13. 


Parted his raiment.——They part my garments among 
them, and cast lots upon my vesture. Psa. 22: 18. 


V. 35. Derided him. O ye sons of men, how long will 
ye turn my glory into shame? Psa. 4: 
Yea, they opened their mouth wide 
against me, and said, Aha, aha, our eye hath seen it. Psa. 
For their sake I have borne reproach ; shame hath 
The reproaches of them that reproached thee 
are fallen upon me. They talk to the grief of those whom thou 


= 


Psa. 69: 7, 9, 26.——They that lay wait for my 


71: 10, 11.——He is despised and rejected of men; a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief: and we hid as it were our 
faces from him; he was despised, and we esteemed him not. 
Isa. 53: 3. 


If he be Christ.——He trusted in the Lord that he would 
deliver him: let him deliver him, seeing he delighted in him. 
Psa. 22: 8.——Behold my servant, whom I uphold ; mine elect, 
in whom my soul delighteth. Isa. 42: 1. And, lo, a voice 
from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased. Matt.3: 17. Artthou the Christ? tellus. And 
he said unto them, If I tell you, ye will not believe. Luke 
22: 67. 

V. 40. Rebuked him, Thou shalt in any wise rebuke 
thy neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him. Ley. 19: 17. 
And have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, 
but rather reprove them. Eph. 5: 11. 

Dost not thou fear God? The transgression of the 
wicked saith within my heart, that there is no fear of God before 
his eyes. Psa. 36: 1.——But I forewarn you whom ye shall 
fear: Fear him, which after he hath killed hath power to cast 
into hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear him. Luke 12: 5.——Who 
shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name? for thou only 
art holy. Rev. 15: 4. 

V. 41. Hath done nothing amiss. 
that I have betrayed innocent blood. 
with that just man. 
person. 


I have sinned in 
Have thou nothing to do 
Iam innocent of the blood of this just 
Truly this was the Son of God. Matt. 27: 4, 19, 24, 
54.——A lamb without blemish and without spot. 1 Pet. 1: 19. 

V. 42. Lord, remember me. Remember me, O Lord, 
with the favour that thou bearest unto thy people. Psa. 106: 4. 
——lIf thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus .. . 
thou shalt be saved. Rom. 10: 9.——Whosoever believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ is born of God. 1 John 5: 1. 

Into thy kingdom. Yet have I set my king upon my 
holy hill of Zion. Psa. 2: 6.——Of the increase of Ais govern- 
ment and peace there shai/ be no end, upon the throne of David, 
and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with judg- 
ment and with justice from henceforth even for ever. 
—— lI saw in the night visions, and, behold, one like the Son of 


| man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient 
| of days, and they brought him near before him. 
| given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, 


And there was 


| nations, and languages, should serve him: his dominion is an 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Luke 23: 33. They crucified him.——He that is | 
hanged is accursed of God. Deut. 21: 23. They pierced my | 
hands and my feet. Psa. 22; 16.——-They shall look upon him | 
whom they have pierced. Zech, 12 : 10.——And shall deliver him | 
to the Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify Aim. | 
Matt. 20: 19.——-Ye know that after two days is the feast of the | 
passover, and the Son of man is betrayed to be crucified. Matt. 
26: 2. Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son of man | 
shall be delivered unto the chief priests, and unto the scribes; 
and they shall condemn him to death, and shall deliver him to 
the Gentiles : and they shall mock him, and shall scourge him, 
and shall spit upon him, and shall kill him. Mark 10: 33: 34. 

As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so | 
must the Son of man be lifted up. John 3: 14. And I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me. This 
he said, signifying what death he should die. John 12: 32, 33. 
——Him .. . ye have taken, and by wicked hands have cruci- 
fied and slain. Acts 2: "23.——Jesus, 
hanged on a tree. Acts 5: 30.——They took Aim down from a 
tree. Acts 13; 29.——-Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us: for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that hangeth on a tree. Gal. 3: 13.——Who his own 
self bare our sins in his own body on the tree. 1 Pet. 2: 24. 

V. 34. Father, forgive them.——Thy father did command 
before he died, saying, So shall yesay unto Joseph, Forgive, 
I pray thee now, the trespass of thy brethren, and their sin; for 
they did unto thee evil: and now, we pray thee, forgive the tres- 
pass of the servants of the God of thy father. Gen. 50: 16, 17. 
——Therefore he said that he would destroy them, had not Moses 


whom ye slew and 


his chosen stood before him in the breach, to turn away his wrath, | 


lest he should destroy them. Psa. 106: 23.-—-I say unto you, 


| present with the Lord. 
| two, having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ; which is 
far better. 


| everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and his king- 
| dom that which shall not be destroyed. 


Dan. 7: 13, 14.—— 
The sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow. 
1 Pet. 1: 11. 

V. 43. With me.——I will come again, and receive you 
unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also. 
14: 3. Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast given 
me, be with me where I am; that they may behold my glory, 
which thou hast given me. John 17: 24.——We are confident, 
I say, and willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be 
2 Cor. 5: 8.——I am in a strait betwixt 


Phil. 1: 23. 

Paradise.——He was caught up into paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter. 
2 Cor. 12: 4.——To him that overcometh will I give to eat of 
the tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God. 
Rev. 2: 7. 

V. 45. The vail... was rent.——Thou shalt make a 
vail of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen of 
cunning work: with cherubim shall it be made. Ex. 26: 31. 
——aAnd, behold, the vail of the temple was rent in twain from 
the top tothe bottom. Matt. 51. Which entereth into 
that within the vail. Heb. 6: 19.——A new and living way, 
which he hath consecrated for us, through the vail, that is to 
say, his flesh. Heb. 10: 20. 


oO7. 
wie 


LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 


Between the events of the last lesson and of this a few 
hours only intervened; and yet in nohours of the world’s 


Rom. 12: 14. | 


2.——But in mine | 


mea RET | being the fifteenth day of the Jewish month Nisan (corres- 


John | 


| history did more momentous scenes occur. What followed 
| the last lesson was sketched in its Framework down to where 
Jesus and his apostles left the upper chamber. A short 
walk across the brook Cedron brought them to the (iarden of 
| Gethsemane, at the foot of the Mount of Olives. On the 
way, Jesus again spoke of Peter’s coming denial, and of the 
scattering of the disciples (Matt. 26: 30-35; Mark 14: 27-31; 
Luke 22:39; John 18:1). 

Having entered into the garden, his agony there was 
endured as related in Matt. 26: 36-46; Mark 14: 32-42; 
Luke 22: 40-46: John 18:1. The precise time at which 
Jesus reached the garden, and how long his agony there 
continued, are points on which there is no direct testimony. 
His paschal supper began aftersunset on Thursday, and hence 
in the opening hours of the Jewish sixth day, considered as 
beginning at evening or sunset. Cock-crowing in the East 
| is said to be about three o’clock in the morning, previous to 

which time Jesus had been arrested and put upon examina- 

tien, and Peter had denied him. Concerning the time of the 
agony at Gethsemane,; therefore, the poet is not far astray 
when he says: 
“Tis midnight; in the garden now, 
The suffering Saviour prays alone.” 

The phrase “one hour,” used by Matthew and Mark, does 
| not indicate how long Jesus prayed, but is equivalent merely 
| to an indefinite short period. 
| Afterthe agony came the betrayal and arrest (Matt. 26: 47- 
| 56; Mark 14:438-52; Luke 22: 47-53; John 18: 2-11). 
| Jesus was first taken before Annas, an ex-high-priest, and 
| the father-in-law of Caiaphas, who was the then acting high- 
| priest (John 18: 12-14, 19-23). At this time Peter denied 
| the Lord (Matt. 26:58, 69-75; Mark 14: 54, 66-73; Luke 
22: 54-62; John 18: 15-18, 25-27). It should be remem- 
bered that the office ‘of high-priest had ceased to descend 
according to the Mosaic law, and was at the pleasure of the 
Roman rulers. 

Jesus was next taken beforea preliminary meeting of the 
Sanhedrim, Caiaphas the high-priest being present in per- 
son (Matt. 26:57, 59-68; Mark 14:58, 55-65; Luke 22: 54, 
63-65; John 18:24). After this informal and disorderly 
examination, the proper assemblage of the Sanhedrim was 
held, which condemned Jesus and sent him to Pilate (Matt. 
27:1, 2; Mark 15:1; Luke 22: 66-71; 23:1; John 18: 28). 
The Sanhedrim itself had no power to inflict the death 
penalty. About this time, in all probability, Judas hanged 
himself (Matt. 27 : 3-10; Acts 1: 18, 19.) 

Pilate proceeded with the examination of Jesus (Matt. 
27: 11-14; Mark 15: 2-5; Luke 23:2-5; John 18: 28-38) ; 
until, catching ata chance to rid himself of the responsibility, 
he sent Jesus to Herod, who happened, just then, to be at 
Jerusalem (Luke 23:6-12). Herod soon returned the 
prisoner to Pilate, when the final confessedly illegal and 
unjust sentence was passed to satisfy the clamors of the mob 
(Matt. 27: 15-30; Mark 15: 6-19; Luke 23:13-25; John 
18 : 39, 40; 19: 1-16); and Jesus was led away to be cruci- 
fied (Matt. 27:31-34; Mark 15:20-23; Luke 26: 26-33; 
John 19:16, 17). The narrative of the crucifixion is given 





| in Matt. 27: 35-56; Mark 15: 24-41; Luke 23: 33-49: John 


| 19: 18-30. The act of crucifixion was accomplished at nine 
o’clock (Mark 15:25) on Friday, the Jewish sixth day ; this 


| ponding, as near as may be, to our April 6), A.D. 30, corrected 
chronology. Tiberius Cesar was then emperor at Rome; 
under him, Pontius Pilate was then procurator of Judea, and 
Herod Antipas tetrarch of Galilee. 
Seven scoffs are recorded as uttered at the cross: two by 
| the multitude; three by the rulers; one by the soldiers ; 
and one by the malefactors. The seven sayings of Jesus 
on the cross are usually arranged thus: (1.) Luke 23:34; 
| (2.) Luke 23:48; (3.) John 19:26; (4.) Matt. 27:46; 
| (5.) John 19:28; (6.) John 19: 30; (7.) Luke 23:46. 


CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY A. ©. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 


PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 

(33.) And when they came to the place which is cailed 

| Skull, there they placed him on a cross, and the malefactors 
the one on the right hand, and the other on the left. (34.) 
But Jesus said, Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they are doing. And dividing among them his gar- 
ments, they cast lots. (35.) And the people stood beholding: 
| and the rulers jeered, saying, He saved others; let him save 
himself, if this is the Christ of God, the chosen one! (36.) 
And the soldiers also scoffed at him, coming up, offering him 
vinegar, (37.) and saying, If thou art the King of the Jews, save 
thyself! (38.) And there was also an inscription over him, 
This is the King of the Jews. (39.) And one of the malefac- 
tors that were hanged reviled him, saying, Art not thou the 
Christ? Save thyself and us! (40.) But the other, answer- 
ing, rebuked him and said, Dost thou not even fear God, 
seeing thou art in the same condemnation? (41.) And we, 
indeed, justly ; for we are receiving the reward of our deeds; 
but this man hath done nothing amiss. (42.) And he said, 
Jesus, remember me when thou comest in thy kingdom. (43.) 

_ And he said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt 





November 28, 1878.] 








thou be along with me in paradise. 
about the sixth hour, and there came a darkness over the 
whole land until the ninth hour, (45.) the sun’s light failing: 
and the vail of the temple was rent in the midst. (46.) And 
crying with a loud voice Jesus said, Father, into thy hands 
1 commit my spirit; and saying this, he expired. 


NOTES. 


It seems scarcely possible that but a few hours should 
have elapsed between the quiet sadness of the evening feast 
of the last lesson, and the tumultuous and stormy scenes of 
the present. During those hours events have hastened with 
startling rapidity, and our Lord’s earthly career has sud- 
denly reached its close. The midnight agony in Gethsem- 
ane, the seizure by the traitor Judas, the conducting of Christ 
to Annas, and thence to the palace of Caiaphas the high- 


session of the sanhedrim : the first for the trial (Matt. 26 : 57) ; 
the second, at break of day, to confirm the sentence (Matt. 
27:1), the delivery of the prisoner to Pilate, the questioning 
by the governor, and his final reluctant +yielding to the im- 
portunate demand for the crucifixion of Jesus (Luke 23: 
24, 25), the going forth to Calvary, all this (with many lesser 
but interesting episodes) has been crowded into the space 
between the preceding evening and about nine o’clock (the 
third hour, Mark 15: 25) of the present day (Friday, the 
fifteenth of Nisan, answering to April 7). 


right, under the Roman gevernment, to execute a capital 
sentence. They were obliged to turn Jesus over for this to 
the Roman magistrate. Pilate, satisfied of the substantial 
innocence of the prisoner, endeavored to divert them from 
their purpose, but in vain. He proposed the release of 


(44.) And it was now | 


| Jewish Messiah. 


The Jewish san- | 


| would be more easily forgiven than offenses against the 
hedrim had condemned Jesus to death; but they had no | . 8 ag 


Jesus, and the crucifixion of Barabbas, who was in prison | 


for sedition and murder (whom, therefore, he would willingly 
see executed); but Jesus Barabbas, the insurgent and brigand, 


was demanded for deliverance ; and Jesus the Messiah, the | 


author of ten thousand deeds of mercy, was delivered over to 
crucifixion. The scene was one of almost universal interest. 


Friends and foes, men and women, Jews and Romans, resi- | 


dents and strangers, thousands, no doubt, of foreign worshipers 
at the passover, all had poured forth to follow Jesus on his 


way to crucifixion, and then, with very different classes of | 


emotions, stood witnessing the spectacle. 
Verse 33.— When they came: literally came off or away.— 


A skull: Greek, kranion (cranium); Latin calvarium ; Hebrew, | 


golgotha (John 19:17). 


Why called a skull, or “place of | 


a skull” uivalent to skull-place), is uncertain; perhaps | 
eq P i I 4 

| Peter throws over even them the same mantle of charity as 

| over the people; namely, as having committed their crime in 


from the rounded conical form of some gentle elevation, 
This is deemed more likely than that the name came from 
the skulls of criminals; though this latter reason would be 
quite in harmony with the use to which it was now put. 
This reason is given by Jerome, and the objections to it (as 
that it should be in that case a place of skulls ; that the Jews 


had not now any special place of public executions; and | ; : ‘ , 7 
others, had power to save himself; and if he did not, it must 


that the rich Joseph of Arimathea would not have had his 


. . | 
garden near a place necessarily so odious), are by no means | 


decisive. 
was any considerable hill, much less a mount. The tradi- 
tional “ Mount Calvary” seems to be an illusion.— They 
crucified him : fixed or nailed him to the cross. The simplest 
and primary form of the cross was a transverse beam laid 
on the top of a perpendicular one in the shape of the letter T 
(crux commissa). Another was a transverse beam crossing the 
perpendicular one a little below the top (crux immissa). A cross 
of this form tradition connects with the death of our 
Lord. The superscription placed over him harmonizes 
with this form, but does not require it. Whether he was 
placed on the cross before it was erected and planted in the 
earth is uncertain. He was fastened by nails driven through 
his hands, and probably through each foot separately, cer- 
tainly through both feet (Luke 24:39: John 20: 25, 27). 
In the middle of the upright beam was a peg, or sort of pro- 
jection, on which the sufferer sat, and which prevented the 
entire weight of his body from coming on the nails in his 
hands and feet. It partially mitigated, but at the same time 
prolonged, the sufferings of the victim. Crucifixion was one 
of the most barbarous and disgraceful punishments among 
the Romans, never inflicted on Roman citizens, but reserved 
for slaves, brigands, rebels, and outlawed prisoners of war. 
To “glory in the cross” was to glory in that which was 
most infamous among men.— The malefactors : robbers (Matt. 
27:38; Mark 15: 27) : not “thieves,” as the English version. 
So the man going down from Jerusalem to Jericho fell 
among “robbers,” banditti, highwaymen. Barabbas was a 
robber, condemned for sedition and murder; and possibly 
these two “malefactors ” were partners of his crime. They 
were not thieves.— On the righthand . . . theleft. There were 
thus three crosses, of which that of Jesus occupied the centre. 
He was the chief figure; the others were subordinates. It 
was probably intended to enhance the disgrace of the 
punishment, that he was placed as one—the chief one— 
among those whose crimes had doomed them to the bitterest 
penalties of a cruel law. ; 

Verse 34.—Father, forgive them. This is found only in 
Luke. It exhibits strikingly the tender compassion of 


At all events, we have no reason to suppose there | 


‘ ap Pier | pressed to a literal interpretation. 
priest, the preliminary examination, the perhaps double | 
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Jesus. 


were actually nailing him to the cross. It applies more 


widely to all those who were participating in his judicial | 


murder. It is, however, rather an utterance of compassion 
than a formal prayer. So far as it was the latter, it was 


undoubtedly answered ; and many of those who had part in | 


the execution were subsequently “pricked in the heart,” 
and asked what they should do to be saved. The word 
“Father” is here is very touching. Outlawed on earth, he 
was not an alien from the skies. Men shut their ears and 
hearts to'him, but the ear of his heavenly Father was 
prompt to listen to his cry. With this the words elsewhere 
recorded, “ My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” seem 
discordant. But those words, borrowed from the Psalmist, 
are but an utterance of an agonized spirit, and need not be 
God had not forsaken 
either David or Jesus.— They know not. Their ignorance was 
of various quality and of very various degrees of guilt. The 
Romans, of course, knew little and cared nothing about the 
Among the Jews there were all grades of 
ignorance and of unbelief; and we may well suppose that 
some of the “jeering rulers” had thrown themselves nearly 
beyond the pale of mercy. Still, while the Spirit was not 
as yet poured out with his illuminating influence, any 
hostility was less criminal than when subsequently directed 
against his fuller manifestations. Offenses against the Son 


Spirit— And dividing. It seems they divided among them- 
selves his other garments, and for his seamless outer mantle 
they cast lots (John 19: 23, 24; Matt. 27:35). John recog- 
nizes in this a fulfillment of prophecy, and it comes from a 
psalm which is clearly Messianic. 

Verse 35.—The people stood ; strictly were standing.— Behold- 
ing: the word denotes gazing as upon a spectacle. 
them had joined in the cry “ Crucify him!” Others, proba- 
bly, especially those strangers, had taken no active part in 
the proceedings. Many, as they passed along, scoffed at him 
as the one who had declared that in three days he could 
rebuild the destroyed temple: adeclaration which, made at 
least two (and, I think, three) years before, at his cleansing 
of the temple (John 2: 19), and misunderstood, had evidently 
lodged itself in the memories of the people, and now came 
up against him (Matt. 26: 61; 27: 40).—Jeered. Kept jeer- 
ing at him (properly, turn up the nose, sneer at), a word ex- 
pressive of the most contemptuous mockery. The “rulers” 
were among Christ’s bitterest enemies, and it was probably 
their hostility that turned the balance against him. Still 


ignorance (Acts 3: 17), and even they were within the com- 
pass of the Saviour’s prayer.—He saved others. This is an 
involuntary and unwilling testimony to the Saviour’s mira- 
cles.— Let him save himself. If they had stopped to reason, 
they would have reflected that he who had power to save 


be for other reasons than inability. But their madness 
obscured their perceptions, and the exultant consciousness of 


| having him in their power banished every other thought.—/f 


| singularly enough, he became so by his death. 


he is: which he professes to be, but which they deny.— The 
Christ of God : God’s anointed One, his Messiah, which they 
had just heard him declare himself to be (chapter 22 : 66, 69 ; 
Matt. 26: 63, 64).— The chosen one: whom God selected out, 
and loved and honored above all others (Psa. 89: 19, 27). 
Verse 36.—Scoffed at him: made sport of him: treated him 
with derision, but rather as following the example, and not 
with the bitter hatred, of the Jews. With the soldiers it was 
sport ; with the Jews it was something much deeper.— Coming 
up. They would ever and anon approach him, and offer him 
vinegar,—a drink of wine and water, such as was used by the 
Roman soldiers. They now reached it forth derisively to 


him, but not in a way that he even could drink it. It was a | 


piece of cruel mockery. It is not identical with Matt. 27: 
48, and is a feature of thescene recorded by Luke alone.—Jf 
thou art, ete. The Roman soldiers also borrowed this taunting 
challenge from the Jews. 

Verse 38.—An inscription, or superscription, placed over his 
head, not done by the Jews in mockery of him (the very idea 
was unendurable), but by Pilate, to annoy the Jews, perhaps 
in half revenge at their having persisted in the crucifixion. 


He said to himself, “If they will crucify this man as their | 


pretended ruler, they shall have enough of it!” The 


inscription was in three languages,— Hebrew, Greek, and Latin | 


(John 19: 20),--though the words stating it in Luke (“in Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew letters”), in the common text, are not 
accepted as genuine. The genuine statement is found in John. 
—The King of the Jews. The inscription varied, perhaps, 
slightly, in the different languages. In all it is essentially 
the same. 
the Jews, and in itself extremely offensive to the Jews, as 
reminding them of his hated claims, it was intended of God, 
we may believe, as an attestation, even from his cross, of 
Jesus’ true character. He was the King of the Jews, and, 
His cross gave 
him his crown. 


Verse 39.— One of the malefactors reviled him. The follow- 


The “them” is probably not confined to those who | 


Many of | 


Intended by the Romans as contemptuous toward | 





ing beautiful incident is recorded only by Luke. Matthew 
simply says in general, “The robbers joined in reproaching 
him.” The robbers may either at first have both reproached 
him, or Matthew may have used the plural vaguely, without 
aiming at exactness. It is not as if he had said specifically, 
“both the robbers.” —Reviled him: joined the rest in railing 
at him, taunting him with his pretensions, (Art thou not the 
Christ?) and challenging him to vindicate them by deliver- 
ing both himself and them. 


The challenge argues singular 
fatuity. 


If he was the Christ, he was innocent, and was 
| under no obligation to prove his claim by saving one who 
deserved to die. 

Verse 40.—But the other. Like Zaccheus, like Paul, per- 
haps, suddenly converted. The grace of Christ may have 
first at this moment touched him. Perhaps, indeed, he had 
elsewhere seen and listened to him. But it seems probable 
that this whole miracle of .mercy was wrought upon the 
cross. Certainly, as so often before, even then power went 
forth from Christ: while sinking into death he proved him- 
self the Lord of life. No exercise of his saving mercy seems 
more apposite than this: its record were alone sufficient to 
justify the whole Gospel of Luke. 


It is the gospel’s pledge 
of mercy to the sinner in extremis. 


The divine record con- 
tains but one such example; but it contains one: but one, to 
secure us from presumption ; one, to save us from despair.— 
Rebuking: he heard and reproved the revilings of his fel- 
low.— Dost thou not even fear God? Standest thou not even 
in fear of God? Hast thou not, after having incurred the 
punishment of human law, even any dread of God’s dis- 
pleasure, to prevent thee from thus railing at a righteous 
person? “Fearing God” is not here our half-technical use 
as descriptive of a righteous character (“a man who fears 
God”). It means simply to stand in fear of God, of his dis- 
pleasure and wrath.—“ Seeing thou art in the same condem- 
nation :”’ literally, judgment: but here it is the judgment 
which includes condemnation. Your fear of God, your 
dread of his anger, should prevent your heaping taunts and 
insult on one with whom you are in the like condemnation, 
| and one, too, who does not (for this lies at the bottom of his 
' rebuke), as we do, deserve it. For he adds: 

Verse 41.— And we, indeed, justly. 
their sentence. 


His conscience approves 
They were receiving (the word in itself 
denotes receiving back, getting what one is entitled to) a reward 
for what they had done. What they had done, precisely, we 
do not know. But in forms of lawless violence, and probably 
bloodshed, perhaps also, like Barabbas, in sedition, they had 
| violated the law.— But this man. What previous knowledge 
of Jesus he may have had, we do not know; probably not 
more than thousands of those who had consigned him to 
crucifixion. But the Spirit of God has touched him, and 
quickened him to the perception of all those proofs of inno- 
cence and righteousness which accompanied every word and 
act and attitude of Jesus. Both humanly and, especially, 
divinely taught, he knew that he was innocent, had done noth- 
ing amiss. 

Verse 42.—Jesus : the better attested reading, rather thar 
| “Lord.”—Remember me. The prayer for remembering carries 
| with it much more. It means “remember in mercy,” have 
| compassionate remembrance. He knew enough of Jesus to 
know that he could compassionate sinners. He had heard 
that prayer, “Father, forgive them,” and this may have 
touched and opened his heart.— When thou comest in thy king- 
dom. The malefactor knew the grounds of Jesus’ condemna- 
tion. He knew what was the inscription above him, and 
what were the taunts of which he was the object. Under 

those mocking appellations his faith discerned a divine 
| reality. Under the disguise of the crucified outcast he saw 
‘the yet-to-be-manifested King and Lord. No doubt he had 
but faint conception of the true nature of his kingdom. But 
| his heart was right, and he was prepared to accept him in 





| any form of manifestation. When he should come, not into, 
| but “ in his kingdom,” that is, in the glory of his established 
| reign, he prayed to be remembered by him. 

_ Verse 43.— Verily I say unto thee: an emphatic mode of 
| introducing a weighty truth.— To-day : that is, immediately, 


| 
} 


| evidently as soon as both of us shall have quitted the body. 
| The attempt of those who hold to the sleep of the soul 
between death and the resurrection, to neutralize this testi- 
| mony to the contrary, by connecting the “to-day” with the 
| preceding, is too violent to need refutation. It is simply 
|a desperate expedient for bolstering up a doctrine. It 
clearly belongs to the following.—Thou shalt be along with 
me in paradise: that is, Thou shalt be in paradise, in which 
I shall also be. The point of the assurance is that the peni- 
tent robber shall be in paradise. Indirectly, or rather 
| incidentally, he affirms that he also shall go to paradise after 
death. Paradise I do not understand to be heaven ; that is, 
the place where God and the angels dwell. It is that part 
of Sheol or Hades (the universal realm of the dead) in 
which the souls of the righteous dead are supposed to abide. 
| Here was Lazarus in the bosom of Abraham. Hither Paul was 
conveyed in one of his spiritual trances (2 Cor, 12:4); in 
the other he was caught up tothe third heaven (2 Cor. 12: 2), 
the abode of God and angels. Thither the soul of Jesus, 
dying as a righteous man, went after death, and there the 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR, 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
| Fourth Quarter, 1878. | 


8 November 2.—Judaism Overthrown.......----.-- 
9%. December 1.—-The Lord’s Supper..............-.----+--«++ Luke 22 : 10-20 


ccccrcsccccccc ccescc Wane 88 > 88-46 | 


12. December 22.—The Saviour’s Last Words.............-- 
13. December 29.— Review. 


LESSON 10, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1878.) 


Title: THE CROSS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Gop FoRBID THAT I SHOULD GLORY, SAVE IN THE 
cross OF oUR Lorp Jesus CuRristT.—(Gal. 6: 14. 


Lesson Topic: Obtaining Salvation. 
1. The Crucified Saviour, vy. 33-38. 


2. The Saved Sinner, v. 39-43. 
3. T'he Completed Sacrifice, v. 44-46. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, December 2: Luke 23: 33-46. Obtaining salvation. 
Tuesday, December 3: Isa, 53: 4-11. The suffering Saviour. 
Wednesday, December 4: Psa. 22:7-19. The suffering foretold. 
Thursday, December 5: Matt. 9: 1-8. 
Friday, December 6: Acts 13: 32-41. 
Saturday, December 7: Heb. 9 : 24-28. 
Sunday, December 8: Heb, 10: 11-22. 


Outline: 


A sinner forgiven. 
Forgiveness preached, 

A single sacrifice. 

An accepted sacrifice. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 23 : 33-46.] 

33. And when they were come to the place, which is called 
Calvary, there they crucified him, and the malefactors, one on 
the right hand, and the other on the left. 

34. Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do. And they parted his raiment, and cast lots. 

35. And the people stood beholding. And the rulers also 
with them derided him, saying, He saved others; let him save 
himself, if he be Christ, the chosen of God. 

36. And the soldiers also mocked him, coming to him, and 
offering him vinegar. 

w. And saying, If thou be the King of the Jews, save thyself. 

38. And a superscription also was written over him in letters 
of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew, THIS IS THE KING OF 
THE JEWS. 

39. And one of the malefactors which were hanged railed on 
him, saying, If thou be Christ, save thyself and us. 

40. But the other answering rebuked him, saying, Dost not 
thou fear God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation ? 

41. And we indeed justly; for we receive the due reward of 
our deeds; but this man hath done nothing amiss. 

42. And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom. 

43. And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise. 

44. And it was about the sixth hour, and there was a dark- 
ness over all the earth until the ninth hour. 

45. And the sun was darkened, and the vail of the temple 
was rent in the midst. 

46. And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he said, 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit; and having said 
thus, he gave up the ghost. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Luke 23: 33. They crucified him,— 
hanged is accursed of God. Deut. 21: 23. 
hands and my feet. Psa, 22; 16——They shall look upon him 
whom they have pierced. Zech, 12 : 10.——And shall deliver him 
to the Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify him. 
Matt. 20: 19.——Ye know that after two days is the feast of the 
passover, and the Son of man is betrayed to be crucified. Matt. 
26: 2. Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son of man 
shall be delivered unto the chief priests, and unto the seribes; 
and they shall condemn him to death, and shall deliver him to 
the Gentiles : and they shall mock him, and shall scourge him, 
and shall spit upon him, and shall kill him. Mark 10: 


-He that 


must the Son of man be lifted ap. John 3: 14. And I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me. This 
he said, signifying what death he should die. John 12: 32, 33. 
——Him .. . ye have taken, and by wicked hands have cruci- 
fied and slain. Acts 2: '23.——Jesus, 
hanged on atree. Acts 5: 
tree. Acts 13: 29.——-Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us: for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that hangeth on a tree. Gal. 3: 
self bare our sins in his own body on the tree. 


whom ye slew and 


30.——They took Aim down from a 


13.——Who his own 
1 Pet. 2: 24. 

V. 34. Father, forgive them, Thy father did command 
before he died, saying, So shall yesay unto Joseph, Forgive, 
I pray thee now, the trespass of thy brethren, and their sin; for 
they did unto thee evil: and now, we pray thee, forgive the tres- 
pass of the servants of the God of thy father. Gen. ‘50: 16, 17. 
——tTherefore he said that he would destroy them, had not Moses 


his chosen stood before him in the breach, to turn away his wrath, | 


lest he should destroy them. Psa. 106: 23.——I say unto you, 


a-+----..Luke 21 : 8-21 | 


.-Luke 7 : 44-53 | 
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Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
| that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, 
and persecute you. Matt. 5: 44.——And he kneeled down, and 
| cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. 

Acts 7 : 60.——Bless them which persecute you. Rom. 12: 14. 

They know not, He that knew not, and did commit 
things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. Luke 

12: 48. And now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye 
| did it, as did also your rulers. Acts 3: 17.——Which none of 
| the princes of this world knew: for had they known it, they 
would not have crucified the Lord of glory. 1 Cor. 2: 8.—— 
I obtained mercy, because I did 7## ignorantly in unbelief. 
| 1 Tim.1: 13. 

Parted his raiment.——They part my garments among 
| them, and cast lots upon my vesture. Psa, 22: 18. 


V. 35. Derided him.——O ye sons of men, how long wi// 
ye turn my glory into shame? Psa. 4: 2. 
| adversity they rejoiced. Yea, they opened their mouth wide 
| against me, and said, Aha, aha, our eye hath seen it. Psa. 
| 35: 15, 21.——For their sake I have borne reproach ; shame hath 
| covered my face. The reproaches of them that reproached thee 
| are fallen upon me. They talk to the grief of those whom thou 
hast wounded. Psa. 69: 7, 9, 26.——They that lay wait for my 
| soul take counsel together, saying, God hath forsaken him : per- 
| Secute and take him; for there is none to deliver him. Psa. 
| 713.80, 11, He is despised and rejected of men; a man of 
| sorrows, and acquainted with grief: and we hid as it were our 
| faces from him; he was despised, and we esteemed him not. 
| Isa. 53: 3. 


If he be Christ. 


Psa. 22: 8.——Behold my servant, whom I uphold ; mine elect, 
in whom my soul delighteth. Isa. 42: 1.——And, lo, a voice 
| well pleased. Matt.3: 17. Artthou the Christ? tell us. 
he said unto them, If I tell you, ye will not believe. 
22: 67. 

V. 40. Rebuked him.——Thou shalt in any wise rebuke 
thy neighbour, and not suffersin upon him. Ley. 19: 17. 
And have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, 
but rather reprove them. Eph. 5: 11. 


Dost not thou fear God? The transgression of the 
wicked saith within my heart, that there is no fear of God before 
his eyes. Psa. 36: 1.——But I forewarn you whom ye shall 
fear: Fear him, which after he hath killed hath power to cast 
into hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear him. Luke 12: 5.——Who 
shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name? for thou only 
art holy. Rev. 15: 4. 


And 
Luke 


I have sinned in 
Have thou nothing to do 
Iam innocent of the blood of this just 
Truly this was the Son of God. Matt. 27: 4, 19, 24, 
54. A lamb without blemish and without spot. 1 Pet. 1: 19. 

V. 42. Lord, remember me. Remember me, O Lord, 
with the favour that thou bearest unto thy people. Psa. 106: 4. 
——lIf thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus .. . 
thou shalt be saved. Rom. 10: 9.—-Whosoever believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ is born of God. 1 John 5: 1. 

Into thy kingdom. Yet have I set my king upon my 
holy hill of Zion. Psa. 2: 6.——Of the increase of his govern- 
ment and peace there shail be no end, upon the throne of David, 
and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with judg- 
ment and with justice from henceforth even for ever. 


V. 41. Hath done nothing amiss. 
that I have betrayed innocent blood. 
with that just man. 
person. 





of days, and they brought him near before him. 


nations, and languages, should serve him: his dominion is an 


| everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and his king- 


_ | dom that which shall not be destroyed. 
is | 


Dan. 7: 


} Pet. 2: 11. 


history did more momentous scenes occur. What followed 
| the last lesson was sketched in its Framework down to where 
Jesus and his apostles left the upper chamber. A short 
walk across the brook Cedron brought them to the Garden of 
Gethsemane, at the foot of the Mount of Olives. On the 
way, Jesus again spoke of Peter’s coming denial, and of the 
scattering of the disciples (Matt. 26: 30-35; Mark 14: 27-31; 
Luke 22:39; John 18:1). 

Having entered into the garden, his agony there was 
endured as related in Matt. 26: 36-46; Mark 14: 32-42; 
Luke 22: 40-46: John 18:1. The precise time at which 
Jesus reached the garden, and how long his agony there 
continued, are points on which there is no direct testimony- 
His paschal supper began after sunset on Thursday, and hence 


|in the opening hours of the Jewish sixth day, considered as 


But in mine | 


beginning at evening or sunset. Cock-crowing in the East 
| is said to be about three o’clock in the morning, previous to 
which time Jesus had been arrested and put upon examina- 
tion, and Peter had denied him. Concerning the time of the 
agony at Gethsemane,; therefore, the poet is not far astray 
when he says: 
“Tis midnight ; in the garden now, 
The suffering Saviour prays alone.” 
The phrase “one hour,’ used by Matthew and Mark, does 


| not indicate how long Jesus prayed, but is equivalent merely 


| 
| 


| 


from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am | 


to an indefinite short period. 
After the agony came the betrayal and arrest (Matt. 26: 47- 


56; Mark 14:43-52; Luke 22: 47-53; John 18: 2-11). 


He trusted in the Lord that he would | Jesus was first taken before Annas, an ex-high-priest, and 
deliver him: let him deliver him, seeing he delighted in him. | the father-in-law of Caiaphas, who was the then acting bigh- 
| 


priest (John 18: 12-14, 19-23). At this time Peter denied 
the Lord (Matt. 26: 58, 69-75; Mark 14: 54, 66-73; Luke 
22: 54-62; John 18: 15-18, 25-27). It should be remem- 
bered that the office ‘of high-priest had ceased to descend 


| according to the Mosaic law, and was at the pleasure of the 





i fo 


| The sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow. 


- ‘ and one by the malefactors. 
They pierced my | | 


on the cross are usually arranged thus: (1.) Luke 23: 34; 


7 ‘ F , | 
V. 43. With me,——I will come again, and receive you | 


unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also. 
14: 3.——Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast given 
me, be with me where I am; that they may behold my glory, 
which thou hast given me. John 17: 24. We are confident, 
Tsay, and willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be 
present with the Lord. 2 Cor. 5: 8.——I am in a strait betwixt 





33: 34. | 
As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so | 


two, having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ; which is 
far better. Phil. 1: 23. 


Paradise.——He was caught up into paradise, and heard 


John | 


Roman rulers. 

Jesus was next taken beforea preliminary meeting of the 
Sanhedrim, Caiaphas the high-priest being present in per- 
son (Matt. 26:57, 59-68; Mark 14:53, 55-65; Luke 22: 54, 
63-65; John 18:24). After this informal and disorderly 
examination, the proper assemblage of the Sanhedrim was 
held, which condemned Jesus and sent him to Pilate (Matt. 
27:1, 2; Mark 15:1; Luke 22: 66-71; 23:1; John 18: 28). 
The Sanhedrim itself had no power to inflict the death 
penalty. About this time, in all probability, Judas hanged 
himself (Matt. 27 : 3-10; Acts 1: 18, 19.) 

Pilate proceeded with the examination of Jesus (Matt. 
27: 11-14; Mark 15: 2-5; Luke 23: 2-5; John 18: 28-38) ; 
until, catching ata chance to rid himself of the responsibility, 
he sent Jesus to Herod, who happened, just then, to be at 
Jerusalem (Luke 23:6-12). Herod soon returned the 
prisoner to Pilate, when the final confessedly illegal and 
unjust sentence was passed to satisfy the clamors of the mob 
(Matt. 27: 15-30; Mark 15: 6-19; Luke 23:13-25; John 
18: 39, 40; 19: 1-16) ; and Jesus was led away to be cruci- 
fied (Matt. 27:31-34; Mark 15:20-23; Luke 25: 26-33; 
John 19:16, 17). The narrative of the crucifixion is given 
in Matt. 27 : 35-56; Mark 15: 24-41; Luke 23: 33-49: John 
19: 18-30. The act of crucifixion was accomplished at nine 


‘as | o’clock (Mark 15:25) on Friday, the Jewish sixth day ; this 
sa.9: 7. ° P . we 
F : : s | being the fifteenth day of the Jewish month Nisan (corres- 
——I saw in the night visions, and, behold, one like the Son of | S 4 ( 

man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient | 


And there was | chronology. 


| given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, | : 
| Herod Antipas tetrarch of Galilee. 


ponding, as near as may be, to our April 6), A.D. 30, corrected 
Tiberius Cesar was then emperor at Rome; 
under him, Pontius Pilate was then procurator of Judea, and 


Seven scoffs are recorded as uttered at the cross: two by 
the multitude; three by the rulers; one by the soldiers ; 
The seven sayings of Jesus 
? 
(2.) Luke 23:48; (38.) John 19:26; (4.) Matt. 27:46; 
(5.) John 19: 28; (6.) John 19: 30; (7.) Luke 23: 46. 


CRITICAL NOTES, 


BY A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D, 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(33.) And when they came to the place which is called 


| Skull, there they placed him on a cross, and the malefactors 


unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter. | 


2 Cor. 12: 4.——To him that overcometh will I give to eat of 


the tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God. | 


Rev. 2: 7. 

V. 45. The vail... was rent, 
vail of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen of 
cunning work: with cherubim shall it be made. Ex. 26: 31. 

And, behold, the vail of the temple was rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom. Matt. 27: 51. Which entereth into 
that within the vail. Heb. 6: 19.——A new and living way, 
which he hath consecrated for us, through the vail, that is to 
say, his flesh. Heb. 10: 20. 


LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 
Between the events of the last lesson and of this a few 


the one on the right hand, and the other'on the left. (34.) 
But Jesus said, Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they are doing. And dividing among them his gar- 
ments, they cast lots. (35.) And the people stood beholding: 


| and the rulers jeered, saying, He saved others; let him save 


-Thou shalt make a | 


himself, if this is the Christ of God, the chosen one! (36.) 
And the soldiers also scoffed at him, coming up, offering him 
vinegar, (37.) and saying, If thou art the King of the Jews, save 
thyself! (38.) And there was also an inscription over him, 
This is the King of the Jews. (39.) And one of the malefac- 
tors that were hanged reviled him, saying, Art not thou the 
Christ? Save thyself and us! (40.) But the other, answer- 
ing, rebuked him and said, Dost thou not even fear God, 
seeing thou art in the same condemnation? (41.) And we, 


| indeed, justly ; for we are receiving the reward of our deeds; 


but this man hath done nothing amiss. (42.) And he said, 
Jesus, remember me when thou comest in thy kingdom. (438.) 


hours only intervened; and yet in no hours of the world’s | And he said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt 
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thou be along with me in paradise. (44.) And it was now 
about the sixth hour, and there came a darkness over the 
whole land until the ninth hour, (45.) the sun’s light failing: 
and the vail of the temple was rent in the midst. (46.) And 
crying with a loud voice Jesus said, Father, into thy hands 
I commit my spirit; and saying this, he expired. 

NOTES. 

It seems scarcely possible that but a few hours should 
have elapsed between the quiet sadness of the evening feast 
of the last lesson, and the tumultuous and stormy scenes of 
the present. During those hours events have hastened with 
startling rapidity, and our Lord’s earthly career has sud- 
denly reached its close. The midnight agony in Gethsem- 
ane, the seizure by the traitor Judas, the conducting of Christ 
to Annas, and thence to the palace of Caiaphas the high- 


priest, the preliminary examination, the perhaps double | either David or Jesus.— They know not. 


| of various quality and of very various degrees of guilt. 
the second, at break of day, to confirm the sentence (Matt. 


session of the sanhedrim: the first for the trial (Matt. 26 : 57) ; 


27: 1), the delivery of the prisoner to Pilate, the questioning | 
by the governor, and his final reluctant yielding to the im- | 


portunate demand for the crucifixion of Jesus (Luke 23: 
24, 25), the going forth to Calvary, all this (with many lesser 
but interesting episodes) has been crowded into the space 
between the preceding evening and about nine o’clock (the 
third hour, Mark 15: 25) of the present day (Friday, the 
fifteenth of Nisan, answering to April 7). The Jewish san- 


right, under the Roman gevernment, to execute a capital 
sentence. They were obliged to turn Jesus over for this to 
the Roman magistrate. Pilate, satisfied of the substantial 
innocence of the prisoner, endeavored to divert them from 
their purpose, but in vain. 


| beyond the pale of mercy. 


| against his fuller manifestations. 


: | would be more easily forgiven than offenses against the | 
hedrim had condemned Jesus to death; but they had no | ; od 6 


Jesus, and the crucifixion of Barabbas, who was in prison | 
7 *.¢ . . | 
for sedition and murder (whom, therefore, he would willingly | 


see executed) ; but Jesus Barabbas, the insurgent and brigand, 


was demanded for deliverance ; and Jesus the Messiah, the | 


author of ten thousand deeds of mercy, was delivered over to 
crucifixion. The scene was one of almost universal interest. 
Friends and foes, men and women, Jews and Romans, resi- 
dents and strangers, thousands, no doubt, of foreign worshipers 


at the passover, all had poured forth to follow Jesus on his 


| the proceedings. 


way to crucifixion, and then, with very different classes of | 


emotions, stood witnessing the spectacle. 

Verse 33.— When they came : literally came off or away.— 
A skull: Greek, kranion (cranium); Latin calvarium ; Hebrew, 
golgotha (John 19:17). 
a skull” (equivalent to skull-place), is uncertain; perhaps 
from the rounded conical form of some gentle elevation, 


the skulls of criminals; though this latter reason would be 
quite in harmony with the use to which it was now put. 
This reason is given by Jerome, and the objections to it (as 
that it should be in that case a place of skulls ; that the Jews 
had not now any special place of public executions; and 
that the rich Joseph of Arimathea would not have had his 
garden near a place necessarily so odious), are by no means 
decisive. 
was any considerable hill, much less a mount. The tradi- 
tional “Mount Calvary” seems to be an _ illusion.— They 


crucified him : fixed or nailed him to the cross, The simplest 


Why called a skull, or “ place of | 
y Peeare (we | their hostility that turned the balance against him. 


up against him (Matt. 26: 61; 27: 40).—Jeered. 
| ing at him (properly, turn up the nose, sneer at), a word ex- 


| they would have reflected that he who had power to save 
| others, had power to save himself; and if he did not, it must 


At all events, we have no reason to suppose there | 


and primary form of the cross was a transverse beam laid | 


on the top of a perpendicular one in the shape of the letter T 
(crux commissa). Another was a transverse beam crossing the 
perpendicular one a little below the top (crux immissa). A cross 
of this form tradition connects with the death of our 
Lord. The superscription placed over him harmonizes 
with this form, but does not require it. Whether he was 
placed on the cross before it was erected and planted in the 
earth is uncertain. He was fastened by nails driven through 
his hands, and probably through each foot separately, cer- 
tainly through both feet (Luke 24:39: John 20: 25, 27). 
In the middle of the upright beam was a peg, or sort of pro- 
jection, on which the sufferer sat, and which prevented the 
entire weight of his body from coming on the nails in his 
hands and feet. It partially mitigated, but at the same time 
prolonged, the sufferings of the victim. Crucifixion was one 


' and loved and honored above all others (Psa. 89: 19, 27). 


| challenge from the Jews. 


of the most barbarous and disgraceful punishments among | 
the Romans, never inflicted on Roman citizens, but reserved | 


for slaves, brigands, rebels, and outlawed prisoners of war. 


To “glory in the cross” was to glory in that which was | 


most infamous among men.— The malefactors : robbers (Matt. 
27:38; Mark 15: 27): not “thieves,” as the English version. 
So the man going down from Jerusalem to Jericho fell 


among “robbers,” banditti, highwaymen. Barabbas was a 


robber, condemned for sedition and murder; and possibly 


these two “ malefactors ” were partners of his crime. 
were not thieves.—On the righthand . . . the left. 
thus three crosses, of which that of Jesus occupied the centre. 


They 


There were | 


He was the chief figure; the others were subordinates. It 
was probably intended to enhance the disgrace of the | 


punishment, that he was placed as one—the chief one— 
among those whose crimes had doomed them to the bitterest 
penalties of a cruel law. 

Verse 34.—Father, forgive them. 
Luke. 


This is found only in 
It exhibits strikingly the tender compassion of 


| Jesus’ true character. 


Jesus. The “them” is probably not confined to those who 
/ were actually nailing him to the cross. 


| psalm which is clearly Messianic. 
He proposed the release of | 


This is deemed more likely than that the name came from | over the people; namely, as having committed their crime in 


It applies more 

widely to all those who were participating in his judicial | 
murder. It is, however, rather an utterance of compassion 

than a formal prayer. So far as it was the latter, it was | 
undoubtedly answered ; and many of those who had part in 
the execution were subsequently “pricked in the heart,” 
and asked what they should do to be saved. The word 
“Father” is here is very touching. Outlawed on earth, he 
was not an alien from the skies. Men shut their ears and 
hearts to'him, but the ear of his heavenly Father was 
prompt to listen to his cry. With this the words elsewhere 
recorded, “My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” seem 
But those words, borrowed from the Psalmist, 
are but an utterance of an agonized spirit, and need not be 
pressed to a literal interpretation. God had not forsaken 
Their ignorance was 
The 
Romans, of course, knew little and cared nothing about the 
Jewish Messiah. Among the Jews there were all grades of 
ignorance and of unbelief; and we may well suppose that 
some of the “ jeering rulers” had thrown themselves nearly 
Still, while the Spirit was not 
as yet poured out with his illuminating influence, any 
hostility was less criminal than when subsequently directed 
Offenses against the Son 


discordant. 


Spirit.—And dividing. It seems they divided among them- 
selves his other garments, and for his seamless outer mantle 
they cast lots (John 19: 23, 24; Matt. 27: 35). John recog- 
nizes in this a fulfillment of prophecy, and it comes from a 


Verse 35.— The people stood ; strictly were standing.— Behold- 
ing: the word denotes gazing as upon a spectacle. Many of 
them had joined in the ery “ Crucify him!” Others, proba- 
bly, especially those strangers, had taken no active part in 
Many, as they passed along, scoffed at him 
as the one who had declared that in three days he could 


rebuild the destroyed temple: adeclaration which, made at | 


least two (and, I think, three) years before, at his cleansing 
of the temple (John 2: 19), and misunderstood, had evidently 
lodged itself in the memories of the people, and now came 
Kept jeer- | 


The “rulers” 
were among Christ’s bitterest enemies, and it was probably 


pressive of the most contemptuous mockery. 


Peter throws over even them the same mantle of charity as 


ignorance (Acts 3: 17), and even they were within the com- 
pass of the Saviour’s prayer.—He saved others. This is an 
involuntary and unwilling testimony to the Saviour’s mira- 
cles.— Let him save himself. If they had stopped to reason, 


be for other reasons than inability. But their madness 


| in fear of God? 


| punishment of human law, even any dread of God’s dis- 


| their sentence. 


Still | 





obscured their perceptions, and the exultant consciousness of 
having him in their power banished every other thought.—// | 
he is: which he professes to be, but which they deny.— The | 
Christ of God : God’s anointed One, his Messiah, which they | 
had just heard him declare himself to be (chapter 22 : 66, 69 ; | 
Matt. 26: 63, 64).— The chosen one: whom God selected out, 


Verse 36.—Scoffed at him: made sport of him: treated him 
with derision, but rather as following the example, and not 
with the bitter hatred, of the Jews. With the soldiers it was 
sport ; with the Jews it was something much deeper.— Coming 
up. They would ever and anon approach him, and offer him 
vinegar,—a drink of wine and water, such as was used by the 
Roman soldiers. They now reached it forth derisively to | 
him, but not in a way that he even could drink it. It was a | 
piece of cruel mockery. It is not identical with Matt. 27: | 
48, and is a feature of thescene recorded by Luke alone.—/f | 
thou art, ete. The Roman soldiers also borrowed this taunting 


| 


Verse 38.—An inscription, or superscription, placed over his | 
head, not done by the Jews in mockery of him (the very idea 
was unendurable), but by Pilate, to annoy the Jews, perhaps 
in half revenge at their having persisted in the crucifixion. 
He said to himself, “If they will crucify this man as their 
The 
inscription was in three languages,—Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
(John 19: 20),--though the words stating it in Luke (“in Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew letters”), in the common text, are not 
accepted as genuine. The genuine statement is found in John. 
—The King of the Jews. The inscription varied, perhaps, 
slightly, in the different languages. In all it is essentially 
the same. Intended by the Romans as contemptuous toward 
the Jews, and in itself extremely offensive to the Jews, as 
reminding them of his hated claims, it was intended of God, 
we may believe, as an attestation, even from his cross, of 
He was the King of the Jews, and, 
singularly enough, he became so by his death. His cross gave 
him his crown. 

Verse 39.— One of the malefactors reviled him. 


pretended ruler, they shall have enough of it!” 





The follow- 


| the yet-to-be-manifested King and Lord. 


ing beautiful incident is recorded only by Luke. Matthew 
simply says in general, “ The robbers joined in reproaching 
him.” The robbers may either at first have both reproached 
him, or Matthew may have used the plural vaguely, without 
aiming at exactness. It is not as if he had said specifically, 
“both the robbers.” —Reviled him: joined the rest in railing 


_at him, taunting him with his pretensions, (Art thou not the 


Christ?) and challenging him to vindicate them by deliver- 
ing both himself and them. 
fatuity. 


The challenge argues singular 
If he was the Christ, he was innocent, and was 


| under no obligation to prove his claim by saving one who 


deserved to die. 

Verse 40.—But the other. Like Zaccheus, like Paul, per- 
haps, suddenly converted. The grace of Christ may have 
first at this moment touched him. Perhaps, indeed, he had 
elsewhere seen and listened to him. But it seems probable 
that this whole miracle of .mercy was wrought upon the 
cross. Certainly, as so often before, even then power went 
forth from Christ: while sinking into death he proved him- 
self the Lord of life. No exercise of his saving mercy seems 
more «apposite than this: its record were alone suflicient to 
justify the whole Gospel of Luke. It is the gospel’s pledge 
of mercy to the sinner in extremis. The divine record con- 
tains but one such example; but it contains one: but one, to 
secure us from presumption ; one, to save us from despair.— 
Rebuking: he heard and reproved the revilings of his fel- 
low.— Dost thou not even fear God? Standest thou not even 
Hast thou not, after having incurred the 


pleasure, to prevent thee from thus railing at a righteous 
person? “Fearing God” is not here our half-technical use 
as descriptive of a righteous character (“a man who fears 
God”). It means simply to stand in fear of God, of his dis- 


| pleasure and wrath.—“ Seeing thou art in the same condem- 


nation: literally, judgment: but here it is the judgment 
which includes condemnation. Your fear of God, your 
dread of his anger, should prevent your heaping taunts and 
insult on one with whom you are in the like condemnation, 
and one, too, who does not (for this lies at the bottom of his 
rebuke), as we do, deserve it. For he adds: 

Verse 41.— And we, indeed, justly. His conscience approves 
denotes receiving back, getting what one is entitled to) a reward 
for what they had done. What they had done, precisely, we 
do not know. But in forms of lawless violence, and probably 
bloodshed, perhaps also, like Barabbas, in sedition, they had 
violated the law.— But this man, What previous knowledge 
of Jesus he may have had, we do not know; probably not 
more than thousands of those who had consigned him to 
crucifixion. But the Spirit of God has touched him, and 
quickened him to the perception of all those proofs of inno- 
cence and righteousness which accompanied every word and 
act and attitude of Jesus. Both humanly and, especially, 
divinely taught, he ‘new that he was innocent, had done noth- 
ing amiss. j 

Verse 42.—Jesus: the better attested reading, rather than 


| “ Lord.’—Remember me. The prayer for remembering carries 


with it much more. It means “remember in mercy,” have 
compassionate remembrance. He knew enough of Jesus to 


know that he could compassionate sinners. He had heard 


| that prayer, “Father, forgive them,” and this may have 


touched and opened his heart.— When thou comest in thy king- 
The malefactor knew the grounds of Jesus’ condemna- 
tion. He knew what was the inscription above him, and 
what were the taunts of which he was the object. 


dom. 


Under 


| those mocking appellations his faith discerned a divine 


reality. Under the disguise of the crucified outcast he saw 
No doubt he had 
but faint conception of the true nature of his kingdom. But 
his heart was right, and he was prepared to accept him in 
any form of manifestation. When he should come, not into, 
but “ in his kingdom,” that is, in the glory of his established 
reign, he prayed to be remembered by him. 

Verse 43.— Verily I say unto thee: an emphatic mode of 
introducing a weighty truth.— To-day : that is, immediately, 
evidently as soon as both of us shall have quitted the body. 
The attempt ,of those who hold to the sleep of the soul 
between death and the resurrection, to neutralize this testi- 
mony to the contrary, by connecting the “ to-day” with the 
preceding, is too violent to need refutation. It is simply 
a desperate expedient for bolstering up a doctrine. It 
clearly belongs to the following.—Thou shalt be along with 
me in paradise: that is, Thou shalt be in paradise, in which 
I shall also be. The point of the assurance is that the peni- 
tent robber shall be Indirectly, or rather 
incidentally, he affirms that he also shall go to paradise after 
death. Paradise I do not understand to be heaven ; that is, 
the place where God and the angels dwell. It is that part 
of Sheol or Hades (the universal realm of the dead) in 
which the souls of the righteous dead are supposed to abide. 
Here was Lazarus in the bosom of Abraham. Hither Paul was 
conveyed in one of his spiritual trances (2 Cor. 12:4); in 
the other he was caught up tothe third heaven (2 Cor. 12:2), 
the abode of God and angels. Thither the soul of Jesus, 
dying as a righteous man, went after death, and there the 


in paradise. 


They were receiving (the word in itself 
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penitent and forgiven malefactor was to be. I have said in 
a former lesson that I do not suppose -these representations 
to unveil the actual scenery of the spirit world. They are, 
I think, simply an accommodation to our powers of sensible 
apprehension. 

Verse 44.—About the sixth hour. About twelve o’clock. 
Jesus had been crucified about the third hour, about nine 
o'clock. John, indeed, makes the commencement of the 
crucifixion about the sixth hour; but as all these designa- 
tions of time are vague (as it were, about), we may readily 
give them all a little license. One may be extended, with- 
out violence, a little back; and the other a little forward.— 
Darkness: how deep and complete we do not know; not 
necessarily total, and perhaps deepening toward the moment 
of the Lord’s expiring. We cannot question that it was 
preternatural.— Over all the land: perhaps confined to Judea; 
perhaps embracing all Palestine. In either case no Roman 
historians would be likely to meéntion‘it.— Until the ninth hour: 
until three o’clock.—T'he sun’s light fading: this stands in the 
best early manuscripts, instead of the received reading, “The 
sun was darkened.” The meaning does not essentially differ. 
The darkness at such a juncture seems a most natural miracle, 


as also the earthquake, the rending of the graves, and the | 


raising of the dead of Matt. 27: 51, 52. Luke, crowding his 
narrative, omits the latter events.—And the vail of the temple 
was rent in the middle. Matthew says “from the top to the 
bottom.” Luke implies this. Matthew mentions it just 
after, Luke just before, the moment of Jesus’ expiring. It 
was so nearly contemporaneous that it could with equal pro- 
priety be stated either way. It accompanied the expiring, 
and was the most significant symbol of all; for it symbolized 
the removal of that vail which had for centuries stood 
between the outer and the inner sanctuary, and indicated 
that now Christians, as a royal priesthood, may all draw 
near to God (Heb 9: 3-14; 10:19). 

Verse 46.—And crying with a loud voice, he said. Our Eng- 
lish version, followed by some, says, “And when he had 
cried with a loud voice, he said;” thus making the “crying” 
anterior to and distinct from the “saying.” The construc- 
tion will indeed admit this; but it does not at all require it, 
and it is in my opinion wholly improbable. The crying, or 
calling, speaking, for this is the more exact rendering, are one. 
Matthew (27 : 50) and Mark (15:37) inform us of the crying, 
or utterance; Luke alone tells what the Lord uttered.— 
Father: marking confidence and affection.— Into thy hands : 
into thy power and guardianship.—I commit: that is, place, 
intrust, deposit ; not, “commend.” It is the ordinary Greek 
word for depositing (2 Tim. 1: 12, deposit), and it is not the 
ordinary New Testament word for “commending.”—My 
‘spirit; the higher, spiritual nature of man; the soul, in the 
higher, nobler use of that term.—Saying this ; or, having said 
this.— Expired: literally, breathed out his spirit. So origi- 
nally the English “gave up the ghost.” “Ghost” was once 
the precise equivalent for spirit. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 

Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they do (vy. 34). 
Ignorance of its sinfulness doesn’t make sin anything else 
than sin. Thinking that the wrong is the right doesn’t make 
it the right. He who does wrong unwittingly needs forgive- 
ness, as surely as if he had purposed wrong-doing. God’s 
commands are absolute; not conditioned on a man’s con- 
science. God does not say: Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me—unless you think there is another god worthy of 
your worship; Thou shalt do no murder—unless you think 
it is your duty to be a murderer; Thou shalt not steal— 
unless you think you ought to steal. God declares what you 
must do, and what you must not do. If you fail of conform- 
ity to the commandment, you must take the consequences of 
your disobedience. Saying that you did not know any better 
will not cover your transgression. God’s word at the lips of 
Moses was: “Ifa soul sin, and commit any of these things 
which are forbidden to be done by. the commandments of the 
Lord; though he wist it not, yet he is guilty, and shall bear 
his iniquity.” And the loving lips of Jesus which prayed 
in tenderness for those who murdered him, “Father, forgive 
them ; for they know not what they do,” had already de- 
clared that that servant which knew not his master’s will, 
and did commit things worthy of stripes, should be beaten,— 
although with fewer stripes than he who was a conscious 
wrong-doer. Lord, forgive all of our sins which we know to 
besins! Forgive us also when we sin and know not what 
we do! 

He saved others ; let him save himself (v.35). 
ing grander and more noble in humanity than unselfish sac- 
rifice for others—self-forgetful devotion to the interests of 
others ; sacrifice for the welfare of others without any hope 
or possibility of gain to one’s self. Yet the world is loath to 
admit the existence of a spirit which prompts to such sacri- 
fice as this. And there are not wanting those who sneer at 
its very idea. The world can see how a man will take great 
risks for others, when he is to be benefited by success. It 
can understand how persons bound together by~ sacred ties 
are ready to stand or fall together. But how one who has no 


There is noth- | 


_ need of risking his personal comfort or interest can give up 
everything, even life itself, for those who have no possible 
| claim on him, is beyond the ordinary man’s comprehension. 
| When a man will go from a distant state into the yellow- 
| fever region to do a work of nursing among utter strangers ; 
| when a lover of liberty will cross the ocean to cast in his lot 
| with an oppressed people in their struggle for independence ; 
| when a statesman will yield his popularity and all hope of per- 
| sonal advancement in defense of an abstract idea; when an 
| individual will toil unceasingly, or endure untiringly, to pro- 
| mote the truest welfare of those who are in no sense his own, 
| and whose happiness he may not even share,—the question is 
a common one, What is he doing all this for? What is he 
| going to gain by it? If he has any sense, and any power, 
why doesn’t he look after his own interests? If he is able 
to do so much for others, why doesn’t he do something for 
himself? The nearer a man approaches to the pattern of our 
| Lord Jesus in his spirit of unselfish devotion to the good of 
others, the surer he is to be unappreciated by the world at 
| large, and to incur the sneers of those who cannot compre- 
hend that which is most noble and Christ-like. 
We indeed justly (v. 41). 


Not all the wrong which men 
do is done unconsciously. Men often commit sin knowing it 
to be sin. And Jesus is as ready to pray for those who sin 
wittingly as for those who sin ignorantly. None are surer of 
his ear, and of his sympathy, than those who come saying, 
We are condemned justly. Jesus came into this world for 
sinners ; died on the cross for sinners; lives in heaven to 
intercede for sinners. Unless one is a sinner and knows it, 
Jesus will not save him. Salvation is for the lost. None 
are lost unless they deserve to be. None are saved unless 
they need to be—and want to be. If we come to Jesus 
saying that we are good, he has nothing to give us. If we 
come saying that we are lost, and deservedly so, he proffers 
us salvation. “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness.”’ 

To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise (v. 43). Jesus 
never separates himself from his disciples. If they live on 
while he is taken out of their sight his words are, “ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” If one of 
them dies, Jesus says to him, “ To-day shalt thou be with me 
in paradise.” To them, “to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain.” Living or dying they are the Lord’s. A disciple 
may forsake Jesus, but Jesus will not forsake a disciple. It 
is not the disciple’s worthiness; it is the Saviour’s love, 
which secures this nearness of Jesus to those who have com- 
mitted themselves to him in confidence. While Jesus is 
what he is, his every trembling, tempted, wayward disciple 
can sing with the old English believer : 

“ But this thing I find, 
We two are so joined, 
He’ll not be in glory 
And leave me behind.” 

Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit (v. 46). Jesus 
knew what it was to suffer, and he knew what it was to trust. 
He was made perfect as our sympathizing Saviour through 
suffering. He endured temptation, sorrow, betrayal, deser- 
tion, death. And his faith never failed. Whatever our trials 
may be, he is touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 
And whatever is our extremity, he points us to his Father 
and our Father, to his God and our God, as one who was 
sufficient unto all things in his needs, and who is sufficient 
unto all things in ours. Jesus taught us how to live, and 
also how todie. Living, he went faithfully about his Father’s 


the hands of his loving Father. 
which was also in Christ Jesus ! 


May this mind be in us 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


sent the leading events in the arrest and trial of Jesus, as 
well as the story of the cross given in these selected verses. 

To make it a continuous narrative in their memories, ques- 
tion upon the scenes of the last lesson. What feast did Jesus 
keep with his disciples? Where did they eat the last sup- 
per? What month and what day of the week was it? 
What were some of the words Jesus said to them as they 
| lingered around the table? Which disciple leaned his head 
on Jesus’ breast? Which disciple went out before the rest ? 
| What did they do just as they left the upper room and went 
out? 





After they sang a hymn, they went together in the moon- 
light, across a little brook, by a path they all knew, to a gar- 
den of olive-trees. Jesus left eight of them to watch near 
_ the entrance of the garden ; he took Peter, James, and John 
| among the deep shadows of the trees, and told them to watch 
| while he went a little farther to pray. Then, alone in the 
| darkness, he endured such agony as we cannot understand, 
| bearing the sins of the whole world as he lay struggling with 
| sorrow upon the ground and praying. Three times he came 

to his disciples and found them asleep, though he had asked 
| them to watch. One of the twelve was not asleep; he knew 


siness, ndured patientl it i ee: ; 
business, and by dured on iently the trials of his earthly | nailed hands outstretched, he could only turn his eyes to 
pathway unto its end ; dying, he rested himself trustfully in | : 





It would seem desirable, in teaching little children, to pre- | 


| time, at noon, darkness was over all the land. 


the place where Jesus went to'pray, and he had promised 
the chief priests, who hated Jesus, that he would betray his 
Master to them for thirty pieces of silver. A band of sol- 
diers, led by Judas, came to the garden with lanterns and 
clubs, and took Jesus prisoner. In the night they hurried 
him to the house of the high-priest, and sent for priests 
and rulers to come and try him. So the hours passed, Jesus 
a prisoner, bound, standing before his enemies, silent, while 
they struck him and mocked him. Early in the morning he 
was brought before Pilate, the Roman governor of Judea ; 
he told the men that he found no fault in him, but they all 
cried, “ Crucify him, crucify him !” 

He was scourged by the soldiers (explain scourging) ; they 
made a crown of sharp thorns and put upon his head, a reed 
in his hands, and a scarlet robe around him, such as kings 
wore, all in mockery, because he said he was King of the 
Jews. On Friday morning Pilate gave him up to the sol- 
diers to be crucified. While all this was going on, probably 
some of the priests were at worship in the temple; and by 
nine o’clock, the hour of morning sacrifice, they led Jesus 
away to be crucified, outside the city. It was the custom to 
make the prisoner carry his own cross; so Jesus did until 
he was ready to sink with its weight upon his weary body, 
worn with the long night of agony and cruelty. 


The Jews would not defile their hands by touching the 
cross; but a man from Africa came that way, and they made 
him help to bear it. So the hooting, angry crowd came to 
the place called Calvary, and they soon made ready three 
crosses, one for Jesus, the others for two robbers, who had 
been taken from prison to be put to death. A better idea 
can be given by drawing on the board three crosses, showing 
how they were made,—a strong, upright beam, and then a 
piece securely nailed across. Then tell, calmly, but without 
making it tragical, how Jesus was laid upon the cross, his 
arms outstretched, and through each hand and his feet a strong 
nail driven, and pressing on his forehead the sharp thorns in 
the crown. Thecross on which Jesus hung was between the 
two robbers, and four soldiers were provided for each one con- 
demned to die. They knew just how to place the victim on 
the cross, how and where to drive the sharp, strong nails, 
how to lift up the cross and set it in the place dug in the 
ground ready for it. | 

When their rough hands had done the bidding of the crowd 
which said, “His blood be upon us and our children,” and 
while the blood was flowing from the wounds from nail and 
thorn, Jesus prayed, not for himself, but for his enemies 
and murderers. He was suffering for the whole world, giv- 
ing his life a sacrifice, praying that his enemies might be 
forgiven; and these are the words of his prayer, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do!” (Have it 
repeated ). 

What were those around doing while Jesus hung there? 
The soldiers always claimed the clothes of those they exe- 
cuted. They each took one of Jesus’ garments, but the long 
outer robe was woven in one piece, for that they cast lots. 
The people stood looking, the rulers derided, laughed at him, 
and said, “He saved others, let him save himself if he be 
Jesus the Son of God.” The soldiers mocked and offered him 
vinegar for his burning thirst. Over his head was a title 
written, for they always wrote over the head the crime for 
which the prisoner died; over Jesus’ head it was written, 
“This is Jesus, King of the Jews.” 


How many were crucified with him? One of the thieves 


| joined in the mocking and said, “If thou be Christ, save 


thyself and us;” but the other prayed for mercy; with his 


Jesus and speak. His ‘prayer was short, but it meant a 
great deal, “ Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom.” Jesus knew all the poor man’s need, and said, 
“Verily I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” 

Jesus hung on the cross from nine in the morning until 
three in the afternoon. A few who loved him looked on 
with tears; but if they dared to speak one word of love or 
pity, in all those six dreadful hours, we do not know it. At 
what time in the day is the sun brightest? At that very 
When Jesus 


_was born, the light of noon was in the sky at midnight; 


when he died, the darkness of midnight settled on all the 
earth at noon. 

For three hours the darkness lasted. Fear fell on those who 
had mocked, as the deep gloom settled down, their rage and 
excitement changed to silence, and some went away beating 
on their breasts and crying. The very ground trembled, for 
there was an earthquake. ;In the temple the vail between 
the holy and most holy place was rent in two parts; the 
holiest One himself was dying, a sacrifice for all sin, and for 
the sake of his shed blood any could come to the Father and 
be forgiven. At three o’clock the patient, suffering Saviour 
said his last prayer, “Father, into thy hands I commit my 
spirit.’ He gave his soul to the loving Father who “so 


loved the world,” then with a loud ery he said, “It is 
finished !” 

His work was done, the sacrifice offered, the blood shed 
he had conquered even death, for it did not come until he 
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“gave up the ghost!” then with that last cry his heart was | 


broken, he was dead. 

The shameful cross was a throne of mercy for the whole | 
world, the crown of thorns a crown of glory for the King of | 
heaven. 


| place where the crosses were said to have been placed. Here 


Calvary, there is a natural reason for its being called | it would be strange if at Jerusalem no attempt were found to 
“Mount” Calvary, though there is nothing in Scripture to localize such momentous events. 
warrant the name. Fe a a ne 


Within the Church, one has to go up stairs to find the | SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 





No earnest teacher who really loves the cross of our Lord one is at the top of the solid rock, which can be seen and 


Jesus Christ will need suggestions how to impress on each felt below the pavement level. To the East the rock de- 


heart already touched by this wondrous story the personal scends steep down, so that one has to goseveral flights to reach | 
the African monastic establishments, let alone the still lower 


truth, it was for me. 
grottoes and chapels connected with the memory ef Helena. 
y In the other direction, the rock is hollowed out beneath the 
BLACKBOARD. top, for the chapel of Adam, and other sanctimonious money- 

BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. traps; but descending one story in the church, to the general 
eae eee ene level, one still has to pass under what appears to be an arch 
C HRIST THE of solid rock (though many doubts are reasonably suggested), 

R EDEEMER | in order to enter the holy sepulchre. That room is so lined 

O FFERED HIMSELF A with marble and hung and covered with ornaments, that one 

: aaaiee TE FOR cannot investigate all he would like ; yet there is nothing in 
penance its shape forbidding the supposition that the marble slab, 

covering the reputed place where the body lay, may cover a 

loculus of the sort; but it would hardly seem that the origi- 
nal rock ceiling can be there. One has to follow the slope 
of the rock still farther downward, in order to reach the 
tombs first above mentioned; which, in reasonable proba- 
bility, are very ancient, and were outside of the city wall 








OTHERS 
DID: 


JESUS 


Judas betrayed him. HE PRAYED,— 


Peter denied him. 


Btes ; “FATHER, | | when built. 
ee forsook him. ponatre The door of the holy sepulchre, if in its present shape it 
cance creche really was a door of an ancient sepulchre, is much like 
liate scourged him. THEM ; 


several the writer has seen in other places, such as are some- 
FOR | | times closed with two huge square blocks of stone, each large 
enough for a door, each set in a socket below, but one outside 


Some buffeted him. 
Others smote him. 

Officers struck him. THEY 
People spat upon him. 
Guard stripped him. 

Mob hissed at him. NOT 
Crowd reviled him. 
Jews crucified him. 


— a hole made in the decayed rock above the door. The 


closing stones were scarcely movable without machinery ; 

WHAT , and the outer one had been nearly pierced through ages ago, 
| by some unsuccessful grave robbers. 

| | If, however, this door were closed with a stone that could 
| 
| 





Priests mocked him. sername 
Rulers derided him. Do.” be rolled away, the stone was most likely a weighty roller 
Thief railed on him. 


rolled up against a square block that formed the door, after 


Soldiers pierced him. 


the manner of a grave-door discovered by Schick on the hills 
My sins wounded him. 





HE DIED TO SAVE ME. | _ just outside of Jerusalem on the south, and described in the 
—_—__—_—_——_——— - ——— first number of the “Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina- 
| Vereins.” 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, | i 
| cient Jerusalem within the walls, is perhaps to be obtained 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, | in a view from th: top of the convent near the Ecce Homo 


The natural oriental illustration of this lesson plunges us arch. That convent is probably on the site of a portion of | 


at once into the vexed question of the authenticity of the | the Tower of Antonia, and one can really trace a depression 
traditional Calvary and the sepulchre of Jesus. The crucial | Where the Tyropeean valley should be. The hill on which 
test of authenticity, it must be admitted, has never yet been | the Church of the Holy Sepulchre stands, is very manifest. 
made, and perhaps never may be. If the external wall of | It is worthy of note that while the church is on the natural 


Jerusalem as it ran at the time of Christ has left discovera- | T0Ck, the chapel, or church, of the Knights of St. John, just | 


ble traces, and these traces are discovered by excavation, the | #°T0Ss the street, was found by the English excavators of the 
question will be settled. If the wall excluded the present | Palestine Exploration Fund, about forty feet below the sur- 


Church of the Holy Sepulchre (or Church of the Resurrec- | face of the ground ; anf this surface is lower than the main | 


the other. Such a tomb the writer entered at Cyprus, though | 


The best modern idea to be had of the topography of an- | 


tion, as Europeans prefer to call it), that is, if the wall ran to | 
the south or east of the church, then there can be no reason- | 
able doubt of the authenticity of the spot. If, on the other | 
hand, the wall ran so as to include it, it cannot be authentic. | 
In the absence of knowledge on this point, we can reach a | 
conclusion only probable. With this provisional precaution, | 
it is the writer’s opinion that the probable arguments in | 
favor of the authenticity of the site are very strongly pre- | 
ponderating ; though it is hardly worth while to go into the | 
arguments here. The unlearned leader may see a very good | 
partial summary of the superficial aspect of the case in | 
Besant and Palmer’s “ City of Herod and Saladin.” 

Two things may be mentioned here that are worth consid- | 
ering. The site has been the traditional one ever since the | 
time of Constantine (A. D. 272-337) ; and it is not incredible | 
that a knowledge of the spot should have survived from | 
A. D. 30 to that time ; especially if the acts related by the early | 
Christian historians as perpetrated by the Roman emperors | 
with a view of desecrating the place, were really performed. | 
Such acts, though intended to destroy the memory of the | 
place, would only perpetuate it. 

Another thing is the existence not only of the so-called | 
holy sepulchre itself, but the nest of tombs partly covered by | 
the walls of the church, reached by going through the | 
chapel of the Syrians. In the writer’s judgment the whole | 
appear to have belonged to a very ancient nest of tombs, and 
by no means to belong to the times of the Middle-Age war- | 
riors buried beneath the pavement outside of the door of 
the church. 

The writer would not wish to be supposed to say that he 
would necessarily believe the tomb shown as that of Jesus | 
to be the identical one, nor that the several spots within the 
general area can be identified ; but as at Tarrytown every one 
knows the spot where André was captured, without being | 
able to point out the exact place within a few feet, so there can | 
exist no data to point out the exact position of the tomb of | 
Jesus. The spot has suffered all that wars, conflagrations, and | 


floor of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 


The supposition that Calvary was the prominence near, | 
and partly over, the so-called Grotto of Jeremiah, does not | 


seem to the writer to bea very natural one. That supposition 
rests on an accidental modern shape of the ground; and has 


many reasons against it. The theory of some recent travel- | 
ers and writers, that the Haram area encloses the site of the | 


crucifixion and burial, is scarcely worth the serious notice of 
ascholar. The amount of guessing and theorizing by per- 
sons who do not take the trouble to inform themselves of 
accessible facts is almost unpardonably great. 

The Via Dolorosa, the traditional way of Jesus from 
Pilate’s place of judgment to Calvary, is at present one of 
the finest streets in Jerusalem. If Pilate’s place of judgment 
was in the Tower of Antonia, or about where the present 
convent ‘above mentioned stands, it was about ten minutes’ 
walk to Calvary. Underneath the convent are still to be 
seen portions of an ancient pavement, several feet below the 


present one; and still farther down are some immense arch- | 


ways, doubtless underground (or at Jeast under-cover) pas- 


| sages to the temple, 
The compelling of Simon of Cyrene to bear the cross is | 


an incident that has a life-like parallel at the present day. 


If a Turkish soldier has anything to carry, he has no scru- | 


ples in pressing into his service the first fellah they meet. 
On him they put the burden without ceremony. 

The Romish traditions follow the whole way of Jesus, 
from the Ccenaculum around the south-east corner of the 
wall to Gethsemane, which certainly could not have been ten 
minutes’ walk away from the spot claimed and shown as such 
—without special reason, however—by the Latins; thence 
up to a gate in the Haram areato the Jewish judgment seat ; 
and thence across to the Tower of Antonia, thence to Herod 
and again to Pilate, and thence to the cross, meeting Simon 
of Cyrene just after he had come in through the Damascus 
gate and (in about three minutes’ walk) was crossing the Via 
Dolorosa. They also divide the way into several stations, 


other ruin could repeatedly effect ; and it standsasa littlerocky | fourteen, I believe, in all; of which two, the twelfth and 


hill, with its top still above the accumulations under which | fourteenth, they claim are beyond dispute; and both are| 


ancient Jerusalem is generally buried. If this be the true | under the roof of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. But 


BY MISS ANNA T,. PEARCE. 


Introductory. Describe Gethsemane, and locate it on the 
map. What events occurred there on the night of Christ’s 
betrayal? Why was Jesus taken to both Caiaphas and 
Pilate for trial? Were the Jews or the Romans responsible 
| for his death? How may the guilt of this transaction attach 
to other generations? (Heb. 6:6; 1 Cor. 11:27.) On what 
| charges was Christ condemned? (Matt. 26: 65; Luke 23: 2.) 
| Why did the chief priests and elders change the accusation, 
| before Pilate, from blasphemy to treason? What position 
_had Christ taken in respect to tribute? (Matt. 17: 24-27; 
| 22; 17-21.) Which nation pronounced him guilty, and which 
| pronounced him innocent? (Matt. 26:66; John 19: 4.) 
| Why did Pilate condemn a man whom he pronounced inno- 
| cent (Mark 15:15.) How did the conduct of the early dis- 
| ciples contrast with Pilate’s (Acts 4:19, 20.) When does 
| fear indicate weakness, and when wisdom? (Matt. 10: 28.) 

Verse 33.—Where and in whose company was Jesus 
crucified? (Mark 15: 27.) What prophecies were fulfilled in 
the manner of his death? (Isa. 53: 5-9, 12; Psa. 22: 16.) 
What types were fulfilled in the manner of his death? (Ex. 
17:6; 1Cor.10:4; Num. 21:9; John 3:14; Gen. 22: 8, 13; 
Rev. 5: 6, etc.) Was the violent form of his death essential 
to its vicarious character? (Heb. 9:22.) What light is 
| thrown on this subject by Gen. 4: 8, 10; Heb. 12:24? Where 
| was Calvary, and why was it called also Golgotha? 





| Verse 34.—On what ground did Jesus pray for the pardon 
|of his persecutors? What indication have we that the 
| prayer included only the four executioners? (verse 34; John 
|19: 23.) What indication have we that it included others? 
(Acts 3:17; 1 Cor. 2: 8.) How does the ground on which 
| pardon was asked indicate that it was sought for this deed 
| alone, rather than for the sins of the entire life? Was their 
| ignorance absolute, or a failure to realize the enormity of 
their crime? How far is ignorance an apology for sin? 
| Why is a matter apparently so trivial as is the disposition of 
| Christ’s raiment made the subject of prophecy (Psa. 22: 18) 
and of sacred record ? 





| Verses 35-37.—How was the certainty of Christ’s cruci- 
| fixion abundantly established? What prophecy was fulfilled 
|in this witnessing multitude of mockers? (Psa. 22: 17.) 
How do you account for the general interest felt by enemies 
as well as friends of Christ in the event of his death? (John 
12: 32, 33.) Are all men benefited by the death of Christ? 
(Rom. 5:18; John 1:9; Heb. 10: 29; John 15: 22.) Why 
| did the rulers use the title, “Christ, the chosen of God,” 


| while the soldiers used that of “King of the Jews”? Did 
| Jesus not desire to escape this death? (Matt. 26: 39.) What 
| power of deliverance had he at his command? (Matt. 26 : 53.) 

Why did he not save himself from crucifixion? (Tit. 2: 14; 
, John 12: 27.) 


Verse 38.—What truth did Pilate announce in the super- 
scription? Was this testimony given unwittingly or with 
design? (John 19: 20-22.) What had Caiaphas unwittingly 
| prophesied? (John 11: 49-52.) Is it probable either that 
Pilate was convinced of the validity of Christ’s claim, or 
that he paid deference to it, hoping thereby to appease con- 
science? Why was the superscription written in three 
| languages ? 

Verse 42.— What prayer was offered by the penitent thief? 
How was faith manifested therein? 

Verse 43.—What promise did the prayer elicit? How 
may the Jewish thought of paradise account for the use of 
the word on this occasion? What one feature of paradise 

| here revealed is soul-satisfying? (John 14:3; 17:24.) What 
probably was the purpose of God, in rendering conspicuous 
these dissimilar deaths on the right and left of Christ? 
(Matt, 25 : 33.) 

Verse 44.—During what hours did Jesus sufier upon the 
| cross? (Mark 15: 25.) What period of the day is denoted 
by these hours ? 

Verse 45.—How did nature sympathize in the scene? 
(Matt. 27: 51-53.) Can these phenomena be explained by 
means of natural law, or were they miraculous? What was 
signified by the rending of the vil? (Heb. 10: 19, 20.) 

Verse 46.—What were the last words of Jesus? What testi- 
mony did he give relative to his work? (John 19:30.) What 
is the first recorded expression from his lips? (Luke 2: 49.) 
What purpose characterized his entire life? (John 4: 34.) 


ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 
BY WILLARD M. RICE, D.D. 


Luke 23: 33. Calvary. Respecting its site volumes have 
been written, but nothing is known. The data for anything 
approaching to certainty are wholly wanting; and in all 
probability, the actual spot lies buried and obliterated under 
the mountainous rubbish-heaps of the ten-times-taken city. 
The rugged and precipitous mountain represented in sacred 
pictures is as purely imaginary as the skull of Adam, which 
is often painted lying at the foot of the cross, or as any other 
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of the myriad of legends which have gathered round this 
stupendous and moving scene in the world’s history. — Farrar. 


Orucified. Before the condemned was fastened to the tree, | 
he was stripped of his clothing, or the loins only being 
covered. Sometimes the victim was transfixed to the cross 
before it was erected, at other times he was drawn up with 
cords, and the hands and feet then tied and nailed. In the 
centre of the cross was a wooden peg, upon which the body 
of the sufferer was supported, thus preventing its weight 
from tearing through the hands, a also prolonging and 
intensifying the agonies. The punishment was as disgrace- 
ful as painful. None but the worst criminals, slaves, etc., 
were thus executed. Roman citizens were exempt by law 
from crucifixion.— McCook. 


V. 34. This prayer seems to have been made at the time 
when the soldiers were employed in nailing our Lord’s 
hands and feet to the cross. In the extremity of his anguish 
and the contumelious cruelty with which he was treated, he | 
seems to have been more concerned for the sin of his mur- 
derers than for his own sufferings. The soldiers who cruci- 
fied him were primarily intended; as Romans, they knew | 
not what they did, and their guilt was far less heinous than 
that of the chief priests, or that of the people, who had 
enjoyed fuller means of instruction.—WScott. 





Parted his garments. The soldiers who acted as execu- 
tioners were entitled to the garments of the criminal. They 
made four parts, according to John, to every soldier a part, | 
and for his coat they cast lots. This was a method of decid- 
ing such a doubtful point by appealing to what was ostensi- 


bly regarded in the case as an expression of God’s will.— | 
Jacobus. 


V. 36. The soldiers also. Following the example of the 
others rather than from any deep feelings of hatred. Vinegar. 
Pretending to share with him their posca, or ordinary stimu- 
lating drink. This was the common drink of the Roman | 
soldiers—a sour wine—and this was about the time of their | 
midday meal, and they offered this in mockery as if to drink 
with him. See Psa, 69 : 22.—Mayne. ‘ 


V. 37. King of the Jews. This term they had caught from 
the people. The rulers employed the words King of Israel ; 
these Roman soldiers who knew but little about the appella- 
tion Israel, change it to King of the Jews.— Bond. 


Save thyself. Even in the mouths of the Gentiles the | 
reproach of the crucified One is, He is a Saviour, but not of 
himself.— Bell. 


V. 38. Superseription. It was the custom with the Romans, | 
in executions, to write out upon a tablet in full view, the 
condemnation or ground of the punishment. Jn letters of | 
Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew. The Greek was the language | 
usually spoken; the Latin was the official tongue; and the 
Hebrew was that of the common people, the native or ver- 
nacular tongue.—Jacobus. 


V. 39. One. Matthew and Mark speak of the malefactors, | 
Luke’s object is to detail the particulars of this man’s con- 
version, and so he is more specific. Were hanged. This | 
form of expression is used only here, and Acts 5:30; 10: 39, 
of crucifixion, In Gal, 3:13, it is applied to our Lord’s 
death, in a quotation from Deut. 21: 23, where its meaning 
is hanging as generally understood.— Owen. 


V. 40. The other answering. To the words which his har- 
dened companion addressed to Jesus. Dost not thou fear God ? 
Canst thou, so near God’s judgment, take side with the accu- 
sers and revilers of the innocent One, rather than with God, 
who takes side with the innocent? Jn the same condemnation. 
Condemned like him to die, to meet God soon. Not for the 


same offense, but condemned to the same punishment.— 
MeCook. 


V. Al. We indeed justly. We suffer the punishment due 
to our offenses. We receive the due reward. He acknowl- 
edged that they had been so great sinners, that even cruci- 
fixion was not too severe a punishment. But this man. 
Though he had asserted the one point of likeness between 
Jesus and himself and comrade, he sees and declares the 
vast diflerence in all else.—MeCbvok. 


V. 42. Remember me. This is a phrase praying for favor, | 
or asking him to grant him an inferest in his kingdom, or to | 
acknowledge him as one of his followers. It implied that | 
he believed that Jesus was what he claimed to be—the Mes- | 
siah—that though he was dying with them, yet he would set 
up his kingdom, and that Jesus had full power to bless him, 
though about to expire. It is possible that this man might | 
have heard Jesus preach before his crucifixion, and have | 
learned there the nature of his kingdom; or it is possible | 
that while on the cross Jesus had taken occasion to acquaint | 
them with the nature of his kingdom, and one railed on him, | 
but the other was truly penitent. The promise which fol- 
lows shows that this prayer was answered. This was a case 
of repentance in the last hours, the trying hours of death. 
And it has been remarked that one was brought to repent- | 
ance there to show that no one should despair on a dying | 





bed, and but one, that no one should be presumptuous and | 
delay repentance to that awful moment. When thou comest, 
etc. It is impossible now to fix the precise idea which this 
robber had of Christ’s coming. Whether it be that he 
expected that he would rise, as did some of the Jews of the 
Messiah, or whether he referred to the day of judgment, or 
whether to an immediate translation to his kingdom in the 
heavens: all that we know is that he fully believed him to 
be the Messiah, and that he desired to obtain an interest in 
that kingdom which he knew he would establish.— Barnes. 


V. 43. Jesus said untohim. Christ’s answer even exceeded 
the request. To-day. It is not probable that the dying 
thief- expected that his prayer would be soon answered. 
Paradise. State of ineffable bliss—state of faithful souls 
between death and the resurrection.— Bayne. 


V. 45. The vail of the temple. This was doubtless the vail, 
curiously wrought, which separated the holy from the most 
holy place, in which the divine presence was supposed to 
dwell, thus dividing the temple into two apartments (Ex. 
26: 31-33). This vail or curtain was some sixty feet long. 
The vail was rent and thrown open, to denote that the 
mysteries, which had hithertobeen hid in types and cere- 
monies, were now fully revealed, and that a new way of | 
access to God was opened to all through the death of Christ. | 
— Martyn. 
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| Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_ 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. | 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M.,in Y. M. C, A. Rooms. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y. M. C. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 


at 4P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 53 Lex- 
ington Street. 


Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday, at3 P. M. Led by the Rev. R. R. Mere 
dith. 


Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Monthly Meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union, second Monday evening of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in the 
Hanson Place M. E. Church. Primary Normal Class every Saturday, 
at 4 P. M.,in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 

Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston. 


Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth | 
Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 


Cincinnati, O., Primary Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 


3P.M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 3.45 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


| Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 


to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. C. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Halifax, N.8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both inthe Y. M. C. A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. C. P. Jacobs. 

Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 


evening, at 8 o'clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Conducted by the 
Rev. John McEwen. 


| Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study | Z : n f me 
_ Eleventh district: Butler, Sedgwick, Kingman, Cowley, 


every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o’clock P. M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Friday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 
Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 
Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4 P. M., in the Clinton Street Congregational Cburch. 


New York, N. Y., Primary Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 3 P. M., 
in the Y. M.C. A. lecture-room. Union Meeting for Lesson Study, 
every Thursday, at 4.30 P. M.,in the chapel of the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby's church; conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells. Superintendents’ 
Class every Tuesday, at 4 P. M., in the Fulton Street Chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. A. F. Schauffler. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Stud every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, 
in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in the 
Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 


St. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Tuesday evening. at 7.30 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. 
Rooms. Conducted by Samuel Conn, D.D. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4 P.M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Troy, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Tuesday evening in 


the State Street Methodist Episcopal Church. Conducted by the Rev. 
George J. Brown. 


| Washington, D. C., Sunday-school Teachers’ Normal class every Mon- 


day, at 6 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The thirteenth annual state Sunday-school conven- 
tion of Kansas was held in the Methodist Episcopal | 
Church, in Topeka, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- | 
day, October 23-25. Bishop Thomas H. Vail, of the) 


Protestant Episcopal Church, delivered an address of | 


welcome. He said: “ Wherever Sunday-school men are, | 
you do not find a crowd of roughs. The great mass of. 
those who are Christians are good men and good citizens. 

The effect of Christianity on men is to make them prvu- | 
dent, industrious, honest. Compare a Christian state 
with those parts of the world where Christianity is un- 
known, and you feel the value of our heritage. This 
Sunday-school work is to benefit and bless the little chil- 
dren with Christianity ; and one-fourth of every commu- 
nity is little children.” He added a word on the method 
of teaching children, saying, “ For one thing, teach the 
little children in your class just as if they were members 
of your family. For another thing, teach your own chil- 
dren in your family as you teach other people’s children 
in the Sunday-school; and do not attempt to transfer to 
another your own personal responsibility for your own 
child. Do not let the Sunday-school take the place of 
church attendance by your children. Go to church, and 
bring your little children with you into the house of God. 
Let the Sunday-school be as John the Baptist to Christ ; — 


cent was present. and spoke several times. 
| was appointed for re-districting the state, consisting of 


that of last year. 


| Clark, Comanche. 


| the state and district conventions. 
| and committees in the organization and management of 


“let its message to the children be, ‘ Behold the Lamb of 


God who taketh away the sins of the world.’” Dr. Vin- 


A committee 


Messrs. Nelson Case, H. Clarkson, L. R. Elliott, M. Gunn, 
J.P. Harsen, R. B. Foster, and T. W. Johnson. A commit- 
tee was also appointed to draw up a plan for the systematic 
training of teachers, under the auspices of the state Sun- 
day-school Association. The statistical secretary, Mr. 
Sanford Topping, of Ottawa, stated that Sunday-school 
work in Kansas had been effectively carried on, during 
the past year. He contrasted the large attendance with 
Mr. Topping showed a large map 
drawn by the president, and filled up by the secretary, 
illustrating the condition of Sunday-school work in the 
state. Black spots marked counties not organized for 


| work; bright stars, counties which have efficient organi- 


zations. He also presented the following statistics: Full 
reports were received from forty counties ; partial reports 


from twenty counties; no reports from seventeen coun- 


| ties; estimated population of the state, 800,000; school 


districts, 4,560; estimated children of school age, 200,- 
000; number of Sunday-schools, 1,795; teachers and 
officers, 19,705; scholars, 87,985; total, 107,700. Of 
these schools one in ten are Methodist; one in seventeen 


| Baptist ; one in twenty Presbyterian ; one in thirty Con- 


gregational; one in sixty Christian. Eleven-seven- 
teenths of all Sunday-schools in the state are union 
schools. The report of the committee for re-districting 
the state made the following divisions, by counties. 
First district: Atchinson, Jefferson, Leavenworth, 
Wyandotte. Second district: Johnson, Douglas, Miami, 
Franklin, Anderson. Third district: Linn, Bourbon, 
Crawford, Cherokee. Fourth district: Labette, Neosho, 
Allen, Woodson, Wilson, Montgomery, Chautauqua, Elk. 
Fifth district: Osage, Coffey, Greenwood, Lyon, Morris, 
Chase. Sixth district: Shawnee, Jackson, Pottawatomie, 
Wabaunsee. Seventh district: Doniphan, Brown, Ne- 
maha, Marshall. Eighth district: Washington, Republic, 
Cloud, Clay, Riley, Davis. Ninth district: Ottawa, Lin- 
coln, Ellsworth, Saline, Dickison, Russell, Ellis. Tenth 
district: Marion, McPherson, Rice, Reno, Harvey. 


Sumner, Harper, Barbour. Twelfth district: Barton, 
Rush, Ness, Hodgeman, Pawnee, Pratt, Edwards, Ford, 
Thirteenth district: Jewell, Smith, 
Phillips, Norton, Graham, Rooks, Osborne, Mitchell,- 
Trego. The committee on providing for normal work 
reported the following plan, which was adopted: “That 


| there shall be a committee of three persons, appointed by 


the president, to be styled the Normal Committee, 


| whose business shall be, (a.) To announce a course of 
reading, study and drill for Sunday-school teachers. 


(6.) To conduct reviews and examinations of the same at 
(c.) To assist churches 


normal classes.” For the ensuing year, the following 
officers were elected: president: Mr. J. G. Haskell; 
recording secretary, Mr. J. J. Thompson; statistical 
secretary, Mr. Sanford Topping. The next convention 
will be held at Salina, on Monday, October 20, 1879. 
—The first state Sunday-school convention of North 
Carolina was held in the Salisbury Street Baptist Church, 
Raleigh, on Friday and Saturday, November 1 and 2, and 
was called to order by Mr. John E. Ray. Mr. John B. Bur- 
well was chosen temporary president; and Mr. N. B. 
Broughton, temporary secretary. Mr. Robert T. Gray 
delivered an address of welcome, in which he said, among 
other things: “It has even come to pass that the test of 
the prosperity of a church in a town or city is the condi- 
tion of its Sunday-school ; just ‘as the efficiency of a mili- 
tary force is determined by the training and discipline 
its members have received in the training school and on 
the drill-ground. The conventions held, the discussions 
had, the books written, the newspapers and periodicals 
published, the national and international committees 
appointed and constantly at work in the interest of 
the Sunday-school, all attest the universal esteem in 
which it is held, and the importance assigned to it in the 
religious world. This may properly be called the Sun- 
day-school age, and the activity in cultivating and 
improving the Sunday-school work and methods, and the 
results that have followed, render this era in church his- 
tory almost as marked as any other, and second only to 
the establishment of the church itself.’ The report of 


the Executive Committee was read by Mr. John E. Ray, 
who said: “ Your Executive Committee appointed by the 
North Carolina state delegation, at the Second Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention, held at Atlanta, Georgia, 
in April, 1878, respectfully reports as follows: At the con- 
| vention named above, there were present from North 
Carolina fifteen delegates, representing three of the lead- 
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ing denominations in the state. Among all the other | 
states and provinces of the Canadas represented, there | 
were but very few which had not state or provincial | 
organizations. One of thissmall number was North Caro- 
lina. And to noone can the deficiency in this depart- | 
ment of our labor be so well pictured as to those who were 
eye-witnesses of the contrasts. Unwilling to be any longer 
backward in so noble a cause, the representatives from 
those states without organizations held a meeting, and | 
decided to appoint a committee from their respective dele- 
gations to devise means for fully organizing their state 
work. In consequence thereof, a committee of six was 
appointed from our state delegation, two from each | 
denomination represented, to push forward the work of 
state organization to completion at as early a day as prac- | 
ticable. On the return home of the committee, work was | 
immediately begun, and kept up with as much zest as pos- | 
sible. Letters were written, cards were published in sev- | 


eral papers, and the cause as arduously pushed and as | and dedicated December 31 of the same year. It wasa 
warmly advocated as circumstances would permit. After work of faith, as there was neither church nor Sunday- 
much consultation, the committee decided that Raleigh, | school organization to occupy it. This is somewhat con- 
|trary to custom, as a church is usually first organized, 
the first meeting. Efforts were at first made to have the con- | then a place is sought wherein it may meet; but in this 
vention some time during the summer; but this, after due instance a house was erected, and one of the brightest and 


being a central point, and easy of access, was the place for 


consideration, was thought inadvisable, from the fact 
that so many of the citizens are absent, at that season, 
from the city. At last, about two months ago, the present 
time was decided upon, and the work again more vigor- 
ously advocated than before; and after much reflection, 
and not a little care, your committee has the honor and 
the pleasure of presenting to this body the present pleas- 


ing prospect of a successful meeting and glorious results | 


to be achieved in the future.” The following gentlemen 
were elected permanent officers of the convention: Presi- 
dent, Mr. John B. Burwell; vice-presidents, the Revs. 
W. G. Clement, William Murdoch, G. B. Wetmore, and 
S. D. Adams, and Messrs. Duncan White, James T. Line- 


back, and T. D. Boone ; secretaries, Messrs. N. B. Brough- | 


ton and W. 8S. Primrose ; treasurer, Mr. Donald W. Bain. 
The representatives selected from the various county dele- 
gations made reports of the condition of the schools in 
their respective counties. Representatives from the fol- 
lowing counties reported: Chatham, Edgecombe, Duplin, 
Forsyth, Granville, Guilford, Hertford, Johnston, Meck- 
lenburg, Rowan, Sampson, and Wake. An executive 
committee of seven was chosen ; and it was resolved that 
this committee should, in the name of the convention, 
prepare an address to the Sunday-school workers in the 


state, urging them to organize at once township and | 


county conventions, in order that Sunday-school work in 


the state might be thoroughly prosecuted ; that the editors | 


ot the religious and secular papers be requested to publish 
the same; and that the executive committee be author- 
ized to transact any business necessary before the next 
meeting of the convention, which will be held at Greens- 
boro’, at a time to be selected by the Executive Committee. 
The members of this committee are as follows: Mr. John 
E. Ray, chairman; the Rev. L. C. Vass, Dr. T. C. Smith, 
and Messrs. C. G. Yates, W. F. Alderman, R. L. Vernon, 
Duncan White, and James T. Lineback. A committee 
was also chosen to draw up a constitution and by-laws, to 
be presented at the next meeting. 
included about one hundred delegates, representing six 
denominations. 


that a first state convention is the scene of so much effec- 
tive work. At the adjournment of the convention a vote 
of thanks was tendered to Mr. John E. Ray for his active 
efforts for the gathering of this body, and for the promo- 
tion of Sunday-school work in North Carolina. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

—The Orange (New Jersey) Sunday-school Union has 

issued, in a neat pamphlet, full and convenient manual 


of information concerning its field and work. The Union | 
was organized in 1875. There are connected with it, 


eight Presbyterian schools, five Methodist Episcopal, four 


Congregational, four Baptist, two Protestant Episcopal, | 


and one Reformed. Nine Sunday-schools in Orange are 
not connected with the Union, of which two are Roman 
Catholic, two Protestant Episcopal, three colored, and 
one each Presbyterian and-Swedenborgian. The schools 
connected with the Union have 568 officers and teachers, 
2,891 scholars in the main school, 1,377 scholars in the 
primary department; and a total membership of 4,836. 
910 of the scholars are church-members, one hundred 
and fifteen conversions having been reported in the 
year ending May 1, 1878. The libraries of the schools 
have 9,684 volumes ; and 5,787 papers are distributed 


monthly. The sum of $3,640 is annually expended upon | 


the schools. The school-rooms have a seating capacity 
of 7,175, The number of children in Orange, between 





| edge how it was to be filled. There was no anxiety in 


The convention | 


All the discussions and other exercises | 
were considered to be very profitable ; and it is seldom | 


the ages of five and eighteen, is 6,297, of whom 5,309, or 
844 per cent., are in Sunday-schools. 64} per cent of 
the whole number are in Protestant schools. 

—A correspondent thus writes concerning the work of | 
the Cranston Street Baptist Sunday-school, in Providence, 
Rhode Island, which now claims to be the largest 
school in the state: “The Sunday-school connected 
with the Cranston Street Baptist Church, in Providence, 
Rhode Island, held its first session on the second Sunday 
in January, 1870, with an attendance of thirty-five per- 
sons. This was the beginning ofa new church enterprise 
in a rapidly growing section of the city, under the lead 
of the Rev. Dr. M. H. Bixby, who at that time was on 
leave of absence from mission work in Burmah because 
of failing health. He had given the subject much con- 
sideration, consulting long with a few Christian friends 
previous to entering upon the work. A plain but neat 
edifice had been erected in the latter part of the year 1869, 


cosiest of audience rooms was opened, without the knowl- 


this regard after the second Sunday, for the growth of 
| both church and Sunday-school has been constant and 
| rapid ; and the school, before reaching its ninth anniver- 
sary, claims, with common consent, to be the largest Sun- 
day-school in the state of Rhode Island. At the first, a 
main audience-room only was finished, and what was 
looked upon as the most suitable portion of the day—the 
afternoon—was given to the school, as, if able to come at 
all, even the youngest children could be present at that 
time. In a year or two this large room became too 
crowded, and the building was raised and a basement put 
in, thus doubling its capacity. Still the school continued 
to prosper, having, in 1876, a membership of more than 
eight hundred, and another imperative call for ‘more 
room’ was made by the gathering host of children and 
adults. Two plans came up for consideration: to build 
anew, or enlarge the present edifice ; the latter plan was 
adopted. Wings were added on the sides, augmenting its 
capacity about one-half. Five additional class rooms 
were gained for the occupancy of large adult classes, and 
a delightful room was provided for the rapidly growing 
infant department. Nearly all these rooms are carpeted, 
| and all are neatly furnished, and connected with the 
| superintendent’s platform by electric bells. During these 
| years there has been but one superintendent of the school. 
After a place of meeting had been planned and was in 
course of construction, Dr. Bixby selected Mr. Robert B. 
Holden, a successful Sunday-school worker, to aid him 
in this field, and when the school was gathered he was 
elected its superintendent. In a short time an assistant 
superintendent was required, and Mr. E. A. Sanger was 
selected, who still serves in that capacity. The infant 
department has also had but one head, Miss Elizabeth C. 
Paine. From the organization of the church, in October 
following the establishment of the school, the latter has 
had a large place in the esteem of the former, and each 
month, as this clause in the church covenant is read, 
‘We will give personal and hearty support to the Sun- 
day-school,’ it is brought anew to the recollection of 
| those who hear. It has not been placed in a dark corner, 
| as are many schools, but has had the range of the whole 
| church edifice, no room being too good for its use. It 
| has richly repaid this fostering care by giving to the 
| church of its members many names to be enrolled on its 
| list of members. The pastor, Dr. Bixby, makes the Sun- 
| day-school as much a place of work as the pulpit. He 
_ honors the superintendent, and defers to him as the leader 
| of the school, so that there is but one head there. He 
teaches a large class of young men. On Sunday after- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





upon each member either through the teacher or some 
officer of the school,—the organization must be a com- 
plete network of loving friendships, held together mainly 
by those who are lovers of the Lord Jesus Christ. And 
again, he had learned that when a school reached a cer- 
tain point, there was likely to be a falling off in interest ; 
and then the school would become stationary, or even 
retrograde, as if the only ambition was one of numbers, 
and, when large figures were reached, ambition were sat- 
isfied. , This he wanted to guard against in himself, and 
would warn others to avoid. The work of the school 
must be ‘pushed’ with as great enthusiasm now as 
when it was weak and small. He desired to be consid- 
ered the personal friend of every member of the school, 


| though he might not be able practically, to make it mani- 


fest. One change he would like to see made: he 
wanted to have the pastor take the large vestry for the 
use of his class, and then allow him, the superintendent, 
to fill it with the sort of people who are not found in our 
schools in great numbers,—-the fathers and mothers of 
the children. This recommendation of the superintend- 
ent has been adopted, and we now have what is called 
by some a ‘lecture-class,’ in which the teacher uses all 
the time, and none are kept away from fear of having 
questions put to them to answer, though freedom to ques- 
tion the teacher is not denied. It is taught by the 
pastor, and held in the second largest room in the 
church edifice.” 


GENERAL. 

—Bishop Thomas Bowman, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, writes in the Central Christian Advocate, of 
St. Louis, an interesting account of a Sunday in Paris, 
with statements concerning Protestant work in that 
city. He says: 

The American Chapel isa neat and attractive little house, 
both inside and out. It stands on aclean, nice street, a few 
minutes’ walk from Avenue Elysee, on the one side, and the 
Rue St. Honoré, a prominent street, on the other. The location 
is evidently one of the best. Some of your readers, perhaps, 
remember the difficulties under whieh the chapel was estab- 
lished. The Rey. Mr. Kirk, I think, projected the plan and 
commenced the work. Hehardly reached the city until a com- 
munication from the Catholic authorities in Boston warned the 
archbishop and church of Paris against him as a dangerous 
man, and his enterprise as fraught with evils to the Catholic 
Church. Of course this made it difficult for him to prosecute 
his plan. He found it very hard to communicate with the 
authorities, and long delays occurred. And when, at length, 
consent was reluctantly gained, it was accompanied with sey- 
eral embarrassing conditions. There was to be no service 
in French, and no Sunday-school except for the children of 
such Americans as chose to worship in the chapel. These 
restrictions have never been formally removed. But by suffer- 
ance they are not specially regarded. Occasionally there is a 
lecture or sermon in French, and such children as desire come 
to the Sunday-school. Still the services are mainly for our own 
people, and the school for their children. As the church is not 
denominational, 1t was thought advisable to adopt such kind of 
service as would be acceptable to all. Hence some of the Epis- 
copal forms were introduced, but not enough to satisfy the 
demands in that direction, and yet too much to accord with the 
more simple forms of most American Christians. It is really 
neither one thing nor the other. Fortunately for the writer, the 
day he officiated, some of the choir were absent, and we had less 
of that which is to him not pleasing. The Episcopalians have 
established a church of theirown. The congregations average 
about three hundred and fifty or four hundred; the member- 
ship from thirty to forty. Some Americans go to other 
churches; some, I fear, go nowhere. The Rev. E. W. Hitch- 
cock, formerly of New York, has been the pastor for the 
last seven years. He is much respected and beloved by his peo- 
ple and by other evangelical Christians. He is a Presbyterian, 
and is not an unworthy successor of the good men that have 
preceded him. So far as possible, he opens his pulpit to visiting 
ministers of all denominations. ... The American Chapel, 
with all the embarrassment it has labored under, has become 
self-supporting, and renders efficient aid in the religious work 
of the city. It gives annually a liberal collection to the Evan- 
gelical Alliance of France, and supports one of Mr. McAll’s 





noon, October 13, this school held a reunion concert, 
with the usual exercises by the infant and adult classes, 


| Welch, and addresses by the superintendent of the school 
and the pastor of the church. It was the desire of the 
former to secure the attendance of as many of the mem- 
bers of the school, numbering nearly a thousand, as pos- 


sible on this occasion; so he issued personal invitations, | 


and sent them to all members of the school who could be 
reached, and succeeded in securing an attendance of 
about seven hundred and fifty scholars, and, including 
visitors, a total of nearly eleven hundred. As a part of 
| his experience in Sunday-school work, the superintendent, 
in his address, said he had learned that a sympathetic 
heart was needed, and such was the sensitiveness of 
human nature, that, in order to retain teachers and schol- 
| ars in the Sunday-school, there must be a personal hold 


including the reading of a poem written by Miss Mary L. | 





chapels among the common people; so that this little church 
| not only furnishes a religious home for Americans in Paris, 
| where they may have pleasant Christian intercourse and main- 
| tain and improve their own spiritual life, but it is an impor- 
| tant auxiliary in the general evangelistic work of this city. . . . 
| The Wesleyan Chapel is doing for the English in Paris what 
|the American Chapel is doing for Americans. 
however, able to do so much outside work. 


It is not, 
Still it is evidently 
a power in the city, and renders, in many ways, essential ser- 
vice to the ‘cause of Christ. It has also two suburban chapels 
under its care, and there are two or three other Wesleyan 
chapels. ... We must not forget that Mr. McAIl’s twenty- 
three preaching-places are open on Sunday as well as on week- 
| days. In addition to these, Miss Leigh is doing a fine work 
among English and American women and children who may be 
in need. While caring for and saving many poor girls, she has 
been providentially led to the establishment of an orphans’ 
home. A large building has recently been presented by Mr. 
' Galignani for this purpose ; and the mission, begun a few years 
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ago in a very humble way, is growing in interest, and is aecom- 
plishing a vast amount of good. Religious services, in connec- 


tion with other work, are held every Sabbath as well as at | 


other times during the week. But, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing work of the city, next to that of Mr. McAll’s, is conducted 
by Miss DeBroen, in what is called the Medical Mission, She 
happened to be present in Pere la Chaise, on the occasion of the 
execution of the five hundred Communists who were shot and 
buried in a common grave. Her heart became touched by the 
sight of sorrow and suffering which was before her, and she at once 
began to administer to the bodily ‘wants of these poor people. 
This was really before Mr. McAll commenced his work, and was 
preparatory to it. This mission has expanded until the “ gos- 
pel meetings;” the “day-school,’’ ‘ Sunday-schools” and 
“night-schools;’’ the “Bible classes ;” the “ visitation of the 
sick and poor” and the “distribution of gospel and tracts, ”’ are 


reaching thousands of the people of the most populous section of | 
the city. The Sunday work in connection with this mission is | 


gaining influence and power every week. So Sunday, at last, is 
not wholly wasted, even in Paris. The work that is being done 
must tell for the good of the people and for the glory of God. 


PERSONAL. 

—Canon Farrar presided at Mr. John B. Gough’s tem- 
perance meeting in Exeter Hall, London, on Saturday, 
October 25. 

—The Rev. Dr. Thomas Street, who died recently at 
Cortland, New York, was for some years a representa- 
tive of the American Sunday School Union, and was long 
the pastor of the Ninth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. He always gave prominence to Sunday- 
school work, and was its eloquent and effective advocate. 


—Mrs. Eliza Garden Plumer, wife of the venerable 


Dr. W. 8. Plumer, died in Columbia, South Carolina, on | 


Wednesday, October 30. The funeral services were held 
in the First Presbyterian Church, in Richmond, Virginia, 


on Friday, November 1; and Mrs. Plumer’s body was laid | 
in the famous Hollywood Cemetery, in that city, accord- | 


ing to her request. 


—Mr. Sankey has gone to the Continent, and spoke in 
an English church in Paris on Sunday, October 27. It 


now seems likely that his tour in Continental Europe, | 


previous to the beginning of work in England, will not 
be wholly devoted to travel and rest; for he will proba- 
bly hold a few meetings in Switzerland and Germany. 
Another famous American evangelist has recently left the 
Continent ; Miss Sarah F. Smiley having just returned 
to London after giving Bible-readings in Stockholm, Swe- 
den, for four weeks. 
Edinbugh. 

—Mr. D. H. Mason, a missionary of the American 
Sunday School Union in Minnesota, thus writes concern- 


ing the recent work of Mr. Henry Plant, in that state: | 


“Henry Plant, the great Sunday-school man of the 


northwest, has been with us at a number of our Sunday- | 


school conventions, For twenty-five years a Sunday- 
school superintendent, and all the time carrying on an 
active business, about a year ago he sold it out,—so many 


and so urgent were the calls on him for evangelistic and | 


Sunday-school work, to which he is now devoting his 
whole time, speaking by tongue and by pen to thousands. 
His general knowledge of the Bible, his memory, con- 


taining whole chapters and even books of the Scriptures, | 


and his ability and tact in explaining them, are indeed 
wonderful for a man having so limited advantages in 
early life; for all this, nearly, has been acquired in the 
home study of the word at such times as he could snatch 
from business.” 


—At a recent meeting in Leeds, England, Mr. Spur- 
geon spoke effectively concerning Sunday-schools. He 


said, as reported in The Sunday School Chronicle, of | 


London, that his audience could all help in Sunday- 


schools. He urged them to keep up the Sunday-schools | 


to a high pitch of efficiency. He was afraid some were 
beginning to neglect their Sunday-schools. In London 


many of the wealthy people lived out of town, and con- 
sequently their sons and daughters, who were the best | 


educated, did not come into the town to help in the Sun- 
day-schools. Some of the schools were consequently suf- 


fering from want of teachers, but it ought not to be for- | 


gotten that the influence of Sunday-schools was so great 
that they could not overestimate it. When the children 
do come to the Sunday-school, said Mr. Spurgeon, let the 
teachers try and make it as pleasant as possible for them. 
“ Do not let the little girls say as one little lady is reported 
to have said to a minister who asked her, ‘ And now 
Mary, my dear, why did the Ethiopian eunuch go on his 
way rejoicing?’ © ‘ Please, sir,’ she replied, ‘ because 
Philip was done a teaching of him.’” 
that many a child had gone on her way rejoicing that the 


teaching was done; but the teaching ought to be of such | 


a character that the children would be glad of it. Let 


them try to get the best members of the church engaged | 


Miss Smiley next takes up work in | 


He was afraid | 


in the Sunday-school, and not be content to leave it 
always to the young people. If they loved Christ, let 
them all be irrepressible in trying to serve Christ, show- 
ing themselves fearless, and not anxious to repress indi- 
viduality. ‘‘ Let them hope,” said he, “for the worst, 


ing in their search till they find them for Christ.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


The Story of Liberty. By Charles Carleton Coffin. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—Mr. Coffin is well known in 
New England by his pen-name of “Carleton,” and has 
approved himself, not only as a newspaper correspondent, but 
as a juvenile writer and popular historian. The present 
volume aims to offer to young people “an outline of the 
march of the human race from slavery to freedom.” It 
covers the period from the signing of the Magna Charta to 
the colonization of Massachusetts by the Puritans. It con- 
tains a goodly amount of historical facts, presented in a 
manner well fitted to interest intelligent children. Pro- 
fundity or novelty are of course not to be looked for. The 
accompanying illustrations are very numerous, being for the 
most part old cuts selected from the extensive stock of the 
publishers. Some of them ought not to have been inserted. 
In their choice there seems to have been no effort to equal 
the constant endeavor to be fair and just, which is apparent 
in the accompanying text. There can be no justification, for 
instance, for the use of the picture on page 40, in which a 
| drunken old priest is dancing around, with a leer in his eye 
| and a bottle in his hand. ‘This is entitled “A Holy Friar in 
_his Cell.” What should we say of the fairness of a Roman 
| Catholic book which represented a colored minister stealing 
chickens at midnight, and entitled the picture “ A Protestant 
Preacher Making Pastoral Calls”? (4to, cloth, illustrated, 

pp. 404. Price, $3.00.) 








The Broken Walls of Jerusalem ; and the Rebuilding of them. | 


By the author of The Wide, Wide World. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers.—This latest book of Miss War- 
ner’s is a sequel to The Kingdom of Judah, and covers the 
period following the Captivity. Like the preceding volume, 
it consists of an intelligent condensation, in the form of a 
| story, of such information concerning biblical antiquities as 
| may be obtained from the works of the best authorities. Its 
| usefulness as collateral reading during the study of the 
International lessons for the first quarter of 1879 will be 
| evident. (16mo, cloth, pp. 313. Price, $1.25.) 

Socialism. By Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D. New York: 
| Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.—In this small volume Dr. 
| Hitchcock very frankly considers the social questions now 
under general discussion. He covers a good deal of ground, 
| and finds room in a hundred pages to speak of the subject 
| under four heads: Socialism in General; Communistic 
| Socialism ; Anti-Communistic Socialism ; and Christian So- 
cialism. Dr. Hitchcock speaks for himself, and now and 
| then with much boldness ; but the majority of his conclusions 
| will commend themselves to intelligent and candid readers. 

(12mo, cloth, pp.111. Price, 75 cents.) 


The Harmonic School for the Organ. By William Horatio 
| Clarke. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co.—The author of this 
| book is the organist of Tremont Temple, Boston. He here 
| presents a simple and progressive method of instruction in 
| organ-playing, accompanied by numerous selected passages 
| from the works of famous masters of harmony. The work 
| may be commended to students, and will be found serviceable 
| by those desiring good pieces, not too difficult, for use as 
voluntaries. (4to, boards, pp. 232. Price, $3.00.) 


Sunday School Teachers’ Five Years’ Record Book. Detroit. 
W. H. Brearley.—This book is of 12mo size. It consists of 
eleven pages, lettered at the side, for an index; fifty-seven 
pages for records of individual members, as present or 
absent ; a page each for records of visitors, class contribu- 
tions, and class attendance; and eight blank pages for gen- 
| eral items of class history. It is designed for the private 
convenience of teachers desiring to preserve a permanent 
record at home. (12mo, cloth limp. Price, $1.00.) 

Eventide at Bethel. By J.R. Macduff, D.D. New York : 
Robert Carter & Brothers.—The present volume consists of 
meditations, in Dr. Macduff’s well-known manner, on the story 

‘of Jacob. It seems likely to stand among the author’s more 
popular works ; for, in addition to the separate lessons which 
it teaches, it has the strength which belongs to a full 
/and well-rounded treatment of a single theme. A fine 
heliotype illustration of Jacob’s dream forms the frontispiece 
, tothe volume. (12mo, cloth, pp. 277. Price, $1.28.) 
PEE er ee 

Water Gypsies ; A Story of Canal Life in England. By 

L. T. Meade. 


seeking out the wandering and stray sheep, never ceas- | 


New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.—The | 


| 


| lively story which is comprised in the present volume seems 
| American rather than English in spirit, though its scenes 


| and authorship belong to the old country. It is interesting 


|and profitable reading for the young, and will not offend 


| older readers by any marked literary demerit. 


(16mo, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. 279. Price, $1.25.) 


General O. O. Howard’s story for boys, entitled Donald’s 
School Days, is nearly ready for publication by Lee & 


Shepard, of Boston. 


The New York Tribune has published, as one of its conven- 
ient and useful extras, a complete report of the proceedings 
of the recent “ Prophetic Conference” held in New York. 


Macmillan & Co., of New York, announce a treatise on 
the history and uses of coal, by Professors Green, Miall, and 
Thorp, of Yorkshire College, Leeds, England; a new edi- 
tion, revised, of Flickiger and Hanbury’s Pharmacographia; 
and a translation of Geyenbauer’s Anatomy, by Dr. Edwin 
Lankester. 


The books of popular information on Bible subjects, writ- 
ten by Miss Susan Warner (the author of The Wide, Wide 
World), have been favorably noticed, from time to time, in 
these columns. Miss Warner’s publishers, Robert Carter & 
Brothers, of New York, have now put her five volumes of 
this description into a uniform edition enclosed in a neat 
box. The titles are as follows: Walks from Eden; The 
House of Israel; The Star of Jacob; The Kingdom of 
Judah; and The Broken Walls of Jerusalem and the Re- 
building of them. The price of this set is seven dollars. 
The volumes, or any one of them, contain a goodly amount 
of information on the lands, antiquities, and personages of 
the Bible, carefully culled from the works of most trustwor- 
thy travelers and biblical archeologists, and presented in a 
simple and attractive dialogue form. 


Mr. John W. Forney, one of the best known and most suc- 
cessful of American journalists, who retired from The Phila- 
delphia Press last year, has begun the publication of a new 
weekly paper, owned and edited by himself, and entitled 
Progress. The first number contains twenty-four pages, 
printed in large, fair type, and-including a great variety of 
matter—political, personal, literary, social, dramatic, epis- 
tolary, scientific, financial, legal, etc., besides the beginning 
of a novel by Justin McCarthy. Mr. Forney has a new 
title, and he has made a new paper,—for Progress is “ For- 
ney’s paper” from the first page to the last. There seems to 
be room, in America, for a personal journal, a journal con- 
taining one man’s views and opinions, instead of the views 
and opinions of a collective editorial force. Mr. Forney is a 
man of positive character and a very wide circle of acquaint- 
ance, and he has a good opportunity to make such a paper. 
The prominent defect of this first number of Progress is its 
lack of proper classification—editorial notes, scissorings, and 
longer articles not being properly separated. Mr. Forney 
will also do wisely to leave in other hands the writing of the 
poetry of the paper. The selection of the nine representa- 
tives of progress, whose portraits adorn the title, is a some- 
what surprising one. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


Happy Dodd; or, “She hath Done what she Could.” 
Cooke. 12mo, cloth, pp. 430. Price, $1.50. 


Socialism. By Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 111. 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph. Price, 75 cents. 


By Rese Terry 
New 


The Psalter, a Witness to the Divine Origin of the Bible. 
Chambers, D.D. (The Vedder Lectures, 1876.) 
195. The same. 


The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments. With nearly 
nine hundred illustrations from authentic sources. 4t0, morocco, pp. 
vii, 1256. New York: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. Price, $8.00. 


The King’s People. By the author of The Wide, Wide World. 5 vols., 
16m0, cloth, in box, as follows: Walks from Eden. pp. 426; The House 
of Israel, pp. 504; The Star out of Jacob, pp. 391; The Kingdom of 
Judah, pp. 385; The Broken Walls of Jerusalem, pp. 313. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. Price of the set, $7.00. 


That Boy of Newkirk’s. By L. Bates. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, pp. 247. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Carrie Ellsworth; or, Seed-Sowing. By M. O. Johnson. 
16mo, cloth, pp. 225. The same. Price, $1.25. 


Little Miss Mischief and her Happy Thoughts. 
French of P. J. Stahl, by Elia Farman. 
boards, pp. 45. The same. Price, 75 cents. 


iy Talbot W. 
12mo, cloth, pp. vii, 


Illustrated. 


Adapted from the 
Illustrated. Large 8vo, 


Champions of the Reformation. By Janet Gordon. Illustrated. 
cloth, pp. 215. New York: American Tract Society. 


Common Sense in Business. By Edwin T. Freedley. 
Series.) 12mo, cloth, pp. 378. 
Haffelfinger. Price, $1.00. 

Spiritual Songs, for Gospel Meetin 
Rev. Elisha A. Hoffman and 
pp. 112. 


16mo,. 
Price, 80 cents. 


(Business Library 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & 


and the Sunday-school. 
. H. Tenney. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Barker & Smelilie. 


By the 
Crown 8vo, boards, 

Price, 25 cents. 

The Coal Burner’s Sons; or, Filial Love Rewarded. 
Translated by Ellen M. Gifford. (Ivy Series.) 
Philadelphia: James A. Moore. Price, 80 cents. 

The Westminster Question Book for 1879; a manual for teachers and 
older scholars. 18mo, boards, pp. 192. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Price, 15 cents. 

How to Read; and Hintsin Choosing the Best Books. By Amelie V. 
Petit. 16mo, cloth, pp. 217. New York: S.R. Wells & Co. Price, 
$1.00. 


By Gustave Nieritz. 
18mo, cloth, pp. 252. 


NEW MUSIC. 
O Holy Night. Quartette for Christmas. 
Adam; arranged by J. P. Weston. 
Price, 40 cents. 
Guiding Star, oh, Lend thy Light. Christmas carol. Words and music by 
Cc. A. White. Thesame. Price, 10 cents. 
Waken, Christian Children. Christmas Carol. 
Hamerton: music oy J. Nevett Steele, Jr. 
& Ce. Price 10 cents. 


Melody by Adolphe Charles 
Boston. White, Smith,& Perry. 


Words by the Rey. 8. C. 
Baltimore: George Willig 
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Tue ScHoiars’ QUARTERLY published at the office of Tae Sunpay Scnoor Tres, has been so popular, 


durin 


g the past three years, that its quarterly circulation has reached 140,000 copies. 


A new feature is to be 


added to it for 1879, which will make it even more highly valued, as it furnishes an appropriate closing hymn 


‘words and music) for each lesson. 


select from their books the choicest 


It is not proposed to furnish new music; for that must be practiced 
thoroughly before it can be sung well. But it is arranged with the leading publishers of Sunday-school music to 


of the well-known copyrighted hymns. 


In this selection, the editors of Tur 


SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY have been aided by some of the best judges of Sunday-school music in the country. 


Tue ScHo.ars’ QuARTERLY for 1879 will contain forty large pages (besides the maps), bound in a strong 


paper cover. 


In addition to the lesson notes and questions, it will contain colored maps, chronological tables, 
1 ’ ’ 5 


review exercises, opening and closing exercises, choice familiar hymns, Bible dictionary pages, and other helpful 


matter. All for 64 cents a number. 


The price of Tor ScuoLars’ QUARTERLY is 25 cents a year, or $25 for a hundred copies a year. Sent by 


mail without cost of postage to subscribers. 


Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate: 


under 10 copies three months, seven cents each. To supply a class would cost:—For five scholars, one year, 


$1.25; three months, 35 cents: for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 


The number for the 


first quarter of 1879 will be ready December 1. Send seven cents now for a specimen copy. Specimens of 
{ ) a 


the WEEKLY Lesson LE«F sent free. 


THe Sunpay Scuoou Tres will be better than ever for 1879. 





More than 27,000 teachers are now using 


it. Would you not like to try it? The three months’ plan gives you an opportunity to do so at a very small 


cost. The regular price is $2.15 a year; but if you have never been a subscriber, you can have it mailed to you 
every week for three months for twenty-five cents. This offer is only for new subscribers. Address, 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week is 27,150 copies. 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscrip- 
tion list at any time. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Sones OF BEULAH. New Singing Book for Sunday- 
schools. Price, 35 cents. Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 





SARATOGA SPRINGS IN WINTER. Drs. Strong’s 
Remedial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydro- 
pathic and Electric Baths, Equalizer and other valu- 
able facilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female and 
other diseases. Prices reduced. Send for circular. 


THROUGH BrBLE LANDs; or, Notes of Travel in 
Egypt, the Desert,and Palestine. By Rev. Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL.D.— Deeply interesting to the general 
reader and to the student. Illustrated with 24 full- 

age engravings. maps, indexes, tables, etc. 413 pp. 

2.25. American Tract Society, New York. Depository. 
1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


To PRINTERS. A rareopportunity. Partner wanted. 
A first-class printer, capable, industrious, temperate, and 
honest, with capital, can secure a halfinterest in an 
independent weekly newspaper, at the county-seat of 
one of the richest counties of Western Pennsylvania 
Liberal advertising patronage, and a circulation 
equal to that of any other two papers in the county 
For particulars, address with stamp, 8. Dakin, Corry, 
Erie Co., Pa. 


Use “ Maize Flour Toilet Soap.” 


S. S. Maps, M. A. Coudy, St. Louis, Mo. 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


11 Cent Zephyr. Finn, Seventh and Arch, Phila. 

Rob’t Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 

WORCESTER'S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 

PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, $1.75 

USE WALTER BAKER & CO.’S CHOCOLATE. 
U. D. Ward, Publisher, 150 Nassau St., up stairs, N. Y. 


Library numbers, Van Everen, 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 





J. L. Patten & Co., Publishers of Leisure Hours, N. Y. 


NY Sunday-school wishing to exchange views 
Suitable for the Marcy Sciopticon can correspond 
with Miss J. F. FARW , Alpena, Mich 


j 
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| Sole Agents in Philadelphia for J. & P. Coats. | in The Sunday School Times. 
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G ARRIGUES BROS., Phila., Pa., S. S. Supplies. 
x New Catalogue free. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL.—Art Journal.— Popular 
Science Monthly. The Best Advertising Mediums. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE FREE on application, 


_enclosing 9 cents for postage. 


USTER’S “ BON MARCHE” for Millinery & Fancy 
/ Goods, 43 N, 8th Street, Phila. Goods sent by mail. 


S*X D for Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and 
\O Papers published by the American Sunday School 
Union, No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
aes LATEST Complete Work. 

Address, Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, N. Y, 


SAMPLES S8.S.PAPERS free. B.Griffith, Phila, 


A GOLD MEDAL 


Has been awarded at the Paris Exposition of 1878 to 


J. & P. Coats, 


For their best Six-Cord Spool Cotton, confirming the 
estimate placed upon their goods at all the World’s 
Expositions, from that at London, 1862, to the Centen- 
nial Exposition of 1876, where they took a diploma for 
“SUPERIOR STRENGTH AND EXCELLENT 
QUALITY.” 

The Second Prize of a Silver Medal was taken by 
the Willimantic Linen Company, which claims to be 
the special champion of American industry,and which 
has extensively advertised a Grand Prize at Paris. 


NO GRAND PRIZES were awarded 
for Spool Cotton at PARIS. 


Messrs. J. & P. Coats have established in Pawtucket, 
R. L., the largest Spool Cotton Mills in the United 
States. Every process of manufacture, from the raw 
cotton to the finished spool, is conducted there. Their 
American-made Spool Cotton took the award at the 
Centennial, and while they have never claimed special 
merit for their American-made Spool Cotton over that 
manufactured in their Scotch Mills, they have the 
satisfaction of announcing that they have so identified 
themselves with this country, that 


AMERICA, 
As represented by J. & P. Coats, is still 


AHEAD IN SPOOL COTTON. 
BATES & COATES, 





paid, for 2 cents. 
PRICE LISTS FREE. 
250 DECALCOMANIE PICTURES Unusually fine, sent, 


post-paid, for 25 cents 





ton, Mass 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES to 


NORWICH LINE 


Boston and Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON. 
NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 
Crery oF Boston, Capt. William D. Ward. 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
FROM PIER #, NORTH RIVER, 
Foot of Canal and Watt Streets, at 5.00 P. M. 


Steamboat Express Train leaves New London at 
1.40 A. M., arriving in Boston até A. M., in ample time 
for all Eastern Trains. 

Worcester and Pertland Express leaves at 4.00 A. M., 
connecting at Putmam for ton, and at Worcester 
for Plymouth, Liftieton, Bethlehem and Fabyan 
House, Portland, Lewiston, Bath, Augusta, and n- 
gor, arriving in Portland at 1.20 P. M.,and Bangor at 
6.50 P. M., without tnansfer. 


A. M., forall stations on New London, Northern Cen- 
tral, Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, and New York 
and New England Railroads. 


FREIGHT. The new and @apacious freight and pas- 
senger (iron) steamer City of Lawrence will run in 
connection with steamer City of Boston, and steamer 
City of Norwich, in commection with steamer City of 
New York, leaving daily, Sundays excepted. 

Ba@ Shippers can rely om dispatch and lowest rates. 

For further information inquire of 


W. H. TURNER, Agent, 
Pier 40 North River. N. Y. 


complete record of Class No. 17, Christian Street 
f. E. Sunday-school, with Thoughts and Ways of 
Teaching. l6mo, 34 pages. Price, Ten cents. 





5 SHEETS EMBOSSED PICTURES All different, sent post- | 


Address LOCKE & UPHAM,3 Tremont Row, Bos- 


Cassell. Petter, & Galpin, New York. | 


City or New York, Capt. H.C. Lanphear. | 


( UR CLASS; or, A TeACHER’s WorRK. Being a | 


FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From Everybody’s Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

June 2, 1878.) 

The circulation of our Everybody’s Paper has 
ine 20,000 copies in the last six months, and we 
attribute itin a large measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver 
ti mediun in this country. 


(From Charles F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 

Book Case, Hazleton, Pa.]} 

Allow me to commend The Sunday School Times as 
avery valuabl advertisi medium, The returns my 
advertisement _fthe Folding Book Case brought me, 
| far exceeded any 4 I ever tried. I cannot under- 
stand this, but I know it is so. 


{From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, 

Bowlby, & Co., Washington, N. J.) 

Tt is simple justice to you to say that our standing 
advertisement of one inch has paid us a hundred fold, 
and when we have w @ space on special occa 
sions We have always experienced immediate and 
profitable returns. 


[From Croft, Wilbur, & Co., Manufacturers of Confec- 

tionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1578,]} 

After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully say that no — has brought us so good 
returns as The Sunday School Times. An advertise- 
ment inserted in its columns brought us cash orders 
from the larger share of all the states in the Union. 


[From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
a sr | and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.—February 
15, 1877. 

It isa pleasure to me to inform you that my adver- 
ng in The Sunday School Times has been the most 
satisfactory of any I have ever done, without excep- 
tion. Before I had seen the issue containing my first 
advertisement, numerous letters satisfied me I had 
found a medium ofthe greatest value. I am glad to 
notice that you rigidly exclude advertisements which 
are intended to deceive by promises that cannot possi- 
bly be made good, and ¥ beneve the value of your 
medium and the good-will of your patrons is largely 
due to this fact. 


{From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, etc., 40 East 4th Street, New York.—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.) 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium we consider The Sunday School Times one 
or the best we use. 


[From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 
Philadelphia.—August 31, 1577. | 
I have been much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper asa 
medium superior to any other within the range of my 
experience, 


{From T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck- 
ney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers, 30 Union 
Square New York.] 

I have been so gratified with the returns from my 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that I 
| feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think [I may 
safely say I ve received more answers from my 
advertisement in this paper than from any other 
have employed. 


{From M. W. Smith & Co., 140 {La Salle St., Chicago, 
IiL.—January 16, 1877.] 
More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one adverti t in The Sunday School Times, 


From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centen- 
t nial season, of the Pranglin Hotel, P’ elphia. 

July 31, 1876.) 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
best mediums for advertising Pers! branches of busi- 
ness. I do say conscientiously that I have heard from 
my advertisement in your paper offener than from any 
other paper in which I have advertised this season, 


{From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the House- 
keeper’s Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—January 19, 1377.) 

It is very gratifying during these times to find now 
and then a paper that a adequate 
return for the money invested. I ve been agree- 
ably disappointed with the results of my adv t 
in your columns. 


{From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—Janu- 
ary 29, 1s77.]j 
We have received a large number of applications 
or the Papyrograph from personsewho refer to you, 
cliding one to-day from England. 
We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
ur. and feel well satisfied with the business the adve: 
tisement has brought us. 











| [From Brown’s Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St., 
New York, 

It is but just to your valuable paper, that we acknowl- 
edge its superior merits as an advertising medium, 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the sesulte, we can honestly state that our advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times brought us more 
eash orders than did our advertisement in any other 
five religious papers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely of orders for goods in which it was stated that 
the advertisement was seen in The Sunday School 
Times. These orders were from all parts of the 
country. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (14 lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 2 cents. Special Notices: 
r line (as above), 30 cents. Reading matter: per 

| fine (leaded), 50 cents, Discounts on the above rates as 
follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 r cent. on 8 
insertions, b per cent. on 13 insertions, 20 per cent on 

| 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions. Copy for 
| Advertisements must be on hand by Saturday of the 
| week preceding their issue. 


_ JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, — 








I-GENT ZEPHYR. 


This Zephyr, which selis at eleven cents per ounce, is 
made of remarkably fine fleeced wool, is brilliantly 
shaded in all colors, is exceedingly soft to the touch, 
and very popular for crocheting and knitting purposes. 
Itis freely used in making carriage afghans, shawls, 
sacks, gloves, leggins, ete. Jt is put up in good honest 
ounce hanks, the purchaser receiving twice as much 
Zephyr as when buying the nominal ounce layer of 
European Zephyr. Also 


STOCKING YARNS 


In large variety of grades and colors, to be had at 


JOHN M. FINN, 


8. E. Corner Arch and Seventh Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Orders by mail carefully attended to. 


Accommodation Train leaves New London at 5.00 


E. RicHMOND, Twenty-fifth and Christian Sts., Phila | 


In ordering anything advertised in this paper, 
| you will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 


TAKIGRAFY. 


Ladies and Gentlemen can easily learn to report ser- 
mons, lectures, ete. Those who fall with Phonography 
| succeed with thissystem. Lessons given by mail. Sen 
| stamp for illustrated circular. 
WiLsuk O. CoorzeR, New Haven, Conn. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


THE SUNDAY / SCHOOL TIMES. 
From 1 to 14 copies, - - - $2 15 each. 
"pon * Ne 

30 Copies and upwards, - - - 1 65 
(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


“ 


“ 


The yellow label on each ny shows up to what date 
a subscriber has paid. If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send it. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, f the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it. 


The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents has | 


been discontinued. The price to all single subscribers 
is now §2.15, the lowest price at which it can be afforded. 

Subse riptl 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish It sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not belore been known to the publishers, will please 
give the name of the pose to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
flice to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .50. 


This per is designed to —, superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to which 
teachers and scholars have not access. It is ‘published 
monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of its price, —_ 
to subscribers of The Times who are Pastors or 
tendents (including in the latter class assistant superin 
tendents, and heads of departments meeting in se 
rate rooms), and who, when ordering it, that 
are such, 

x sending your renewaito The Superintendents’ 

‘aper, please mention the date to which you have 

pata for The Sunday School —— as given on the 
yellow address label on The Tim 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


100 Copies, one month, - - $ .60. 
100 : one year, - - - 7.20. 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, - - 
i * one year, - - 
Less than 100 copies at the same rates, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to reeeive any 
of these publications, can make payment for the same 
4 a money order, payable at Philadelphia, to John D. 

Wattles, as follows : 

The Sunday School Times, one year, - - 
‘The Superintendents’ Paper, one year, - 

The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year ls. 6d, 
am rates include postage, which is prepaid at this 

office. 


9 shillings, 
3 shillings. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 


should be addressed to 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Publisher, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, ools, Fire 
qparma, Farms, ete. FULLY 


SRANTED. Catal 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, : = 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, New York, 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 


Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free, 


J. & R. LAMB, Church Furniture, 
COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, BTC. 


Silk and Gold §. 8. Banners, $5.00 each 
Send for r Circular,59 Carmine St. N. N.Y. 














We have made the | 
of churches a study for the 
last thirty years. We endeaver 
to keep up with all the new im- 
provements, and in our show- 
roouts will be found the 

bx ard variety of lamp chan- 

liers In the world. 


TWustrated Coralogue Free. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
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368. Second St., Philadelphia. | 


| C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


SAWS. 


SCROLL SAWS. 
LATHES’ 
Tits & RARDWARE coc. ie: 


chinists, and every Department of 
chanical Trade. nd stamp for Catalogue, pe 
state what kind of Tools or Machines you require. 


TALLMAN & McPADDEN, 607 Market St, Philad’a. 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


| MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 





-| AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Supplies Families, Schools, and Colleges with fours. | 
tent Instructors. Call on or address Miss M. J. Youne. 


| Ho“ SCHOOL 7s YOUNG LADIES, 


4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 
Refers by | 


Best advantages ora? a thorough education. 

permission to H. Clay Trumbull, 
| day School Times,and Rev. 

Street, 


Editor of The Sun- 
\. . Dana, 4001 Pine 
Philadelphia. For circulars, address, 


MRS. J. A. BOGARDOS, Principal. 


Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
® UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


30 Union Square, N. Y. 


\INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE 
/ Best advantages in Literature, Science, Languages 
Painting ee hei and Music, 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


lication 


Dame ACADEMY, QUINCY, 
s boys for our best Coll 
4 *~ 


Re = 
Tuition, $10 a 
at the School Boarc ding House, $350 a 


to the pipeter, 
'T, Ph.D. 


WOMEN 


.. WYLIE, Pres. 


year. 


year. 
For catalogues and information a 
WILLIAM EVERE 


WILSON COLLEGE 


BERSBULE 
Send for e aegas to Rev. W. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
Oratory, Philad’a. J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Pres. 


Hours Musical Instruction 
New England Conservatory, poh by 


Hall, Boston. E, Tourjée, Director. 


Nebraska Land Agency, 


R. H. & J. 8. MILLER. 


We kee comnts | 
lands and improved farms for sale, negotiators of loans 
on realestate. Investments made and taxes paid for 
non- | Sab eapeenon 


Twenty years’ experience in this count ves us 
thorough knowledge oft we a 
For iniieion, address 


R. H. & J. S. MILLER, 
Nebraska — Otoe County, Nebraska. 
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MY SSS CIORTICON 


w Improved and Careful! 


= 
WAGTO LANTERN SLIDES. 
MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
& Convenience and efficiency, ‘for private or 
for public use, they stand 


LED 


eer free. Cataionmues 10 Cts, 
Bei on Manual,é6th Ed 75cts. 
Sp eagle Outfits at Bottom prices. 


ie Ses Sy 





STOP! REFLECT! 


And then buy Valentine’s Patent 


FELT WEATHER STRIP 


For your DOORS and Windows 
t perfectly cncinden COLD | and W IND. Stops rat- 
sashes. The BEST and CHEAPEST 
et. All who have used it pronounce it FAR 
PERIOR to any other STRIP. 
ian Prices, and other information sent FREE. 


Manufactured ot one 
WM. T. VAL E, 84 Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 


Bold ~y the principal hardware dealers. 


| tum 
mer 


§ Keeps out Cold, W a 
Stops Rartiina. 
No Waste. 


,and Dust. 
jould'nes, 
Ayr ons Cay aPriy 
tr. Bample packare 25 feet 15 cts. 
postpaid. Best sx article for 
Reavessese, male orfemale Ad 
SS dress Fiexible Weather Stri 
P. O. Box 2845. 17 Dey St., N-Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


AGIC IWS 


i STEREOPTICONS, all prices. VIEWS illustrating 
subject, for PUBLIC TIONS, etc. AB” A proft- 

ness for aman with small capital. Also MAGIC 
LANTERNS for CHURCH and SUNDAY SCHOOL Entertain- 
ments and Home Amusement. (14 ge catalase 
free. McALLISTER, ACS"9 Optician, 49 assau St., 


MACIC LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTSICONS. 
For Public, Sunday-school, andi Home Exhibitions. 


on 





| Great Needham 


120 page Catalogue free. Views ilZustrating al) subjects. 


A Profitable Business for a man with small capital. 


| Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Cheapest Toy Lantern ‘m Best Stereopticon | 


CATALOGUE FREE! Ourrrrs WanTED! 


2 MEO. J. HARBACH, 


Musical Marvel. & * Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 


Great Fleduction in Seton, | 


CAXTON PRESS. 


Inking, only $1 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self- 
5 to 88; will do the 
7250 cree | Presses from 
for ca! salogue. 
af Teg S> ELL, 


Federal 5: 
Hotablished 184 1847. 


Fantlies with | 


on hand choice selections of rich 


n the | 


| No. 8. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 





and GEORGE C. STEBBINS. 


Whittle, and Pentecost. 


*,* The world-wide acceptance of Nos. 1 and 2 of this 
series of Gospel Hymns, and the demand for a fresh | 


collection of the same character, has encouruged the 

publishers to send forth the THIRD book. 
| found to contain a large proportion of new Songs never 
| before published, 
Bi Iss, which have been reserved for this book, together 
| with some of the most useful older ones. In short, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 3 


| is offered as the best collection of pure, invigorating 
| scriptural songs ever produced, not surpassed even by | 


| the two preceding of the same celebrated series. 
Price, 35c., by mail; $3.60 per dozen, by express. 
GOSPEL HYMNS No. 3, words only. 
Price, 6c., by mail; 60c. per dozen, by express. 


BIGLOW & MAIN 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, 
9th Street, New York. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Cheap Music. 


THE ROYAL EDITION. 


Songs of England 
Songs of Germany 
| Songs of Ireland 
| Songs of Scotland 
| Songs of Wales 
BACTOR BONES .cccc ccccececscccces ccccccuces 
Schumann’s Songs......--.-.----.-0--0--- 
1 Mendelssohn's Be axcbtoncsccutimnen 
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Rubinstein’: 8 Genes ee ce 
| Rubinustein’s Duets............ 


MUSICAL CABINET. 


| GOUNOA’S SONGS.00- 22220202220 -- eens ececceee enone eee 
Kucken’'s Songs 

| Schubert’s Songs 

Handel’s Sacred Songs. 

Bishop’s Songs... ccccs ccoccccccccs cocceccccceseccoce== 

| Sullivan’s Songs. 

Molloy’s Songs...- 

Offenbach’s Songs.......- 

Baritone and Bass Songs... 

Santley’s New Songs-..- 

Claribel’s Sacred Songs. 
And hundreds of others, 

Send for full catalogue. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N. Y. 


| NOW READY! 








all beautifully printed. 





BRIGHT! NEW! SWEET! CHEERFUL! 


Do not supply your school with new singing books, 
until you have examined and tested this book. It is by: 7 
| far the best for Sunday-schools, Prayer-meetings, ona 
| Home Circles. It is full of contributions from ail the 
best authors of Sunday-school music in the country. 
| Children, Teachers, Superintendents, Pastors, Parents, 
| all say they want it For sale ev erywhere. Sample 
pages free. Sample contest 30 cents, or $3.60 per dozen. 
y mail. Address, CENTRAL BOOK CONCERN, 
| Oskaloosa, Iowa; or O. DITSON & CO., Boston and 
New Y ork. 


| 


HELPING F HAND, 


THE BEST BOOK. 
ForSunday-Scheols and_ Praise 
Meetings. 30C 
100 Pages. 175 Hymas and Songs. 
by W.T. Gi ffe & J. pe, Resserene. 
‘Ss le © Sbe. per lo 
Guo’ D. NEWWALL & Co., 
hi 


$340 ORGANSIlike cut 


$34 6100.~ $500 for. $29 s S275 
: tor 38 $235 for 
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6Yrs. GREATEST 
BARGAINS 
Send for 


ever 

offered. 

Catalogues. Sheet 

_ Music a Half Price; 
some at 1 cons a page. HORACE WATERS 

& SONS, 40 East 16th Street, New York. 


| 
| NEW AND BEAUTIFUL. 


REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 300 kinds 
and designs—comprising Motto Cards—Reward Cards 
Pm er rs Text Cards—Sentiment Cards— Bible Verse 

rds—Good Scone Cardsa—and Hymnal Cards. 
TEAG HERS’ price list EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
SENT FREE to any address. J. H. BUFFORD'S 
| SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


1820. ; 1877. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
glee PORATED _ 
Capital, $400,000, 
TOHN DEVERBUX, Preuaent 
WM. @ (ROWSLL, Secretary. 
JOH?. L. THOMSON, Ass't Seoretary. 


EVELL’S classified refere: - catalogue of 8S. 8. 
H. Revell. Chicago. | 


pplies tree to any address. 


SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 


(Vol. a No. 47. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


(Hezekiah Butterworth, in The Congregationailist. | 








| | Se IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES McGRANAHAN 


Used in the Gospel Meetings conducted by Messrs. Moody, 


It will be | 


including several by the inspired | 
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| pest would overthrow. 


For us, O Lord, the year has brought 
Its bloom and harvest glory ; 
To us, through changing seasons, taught 
Thy truth, in gospel story. 
Again our voices join in song, 
And bring their glad thanksgiving 
To thee, to whom all years belong, 
To thee, the ever-living. 


We meet with gladness on each lip, 
And kindly warmth of greeting, 
And in thy boundless fellowship, 
Each heart to heart is beating. 
And for this day, and for this hour, 
We bring our glad thanksgiving 
To thee, the ever-gracious Lord, 
To thee, the ever-living. 


We oft have sung with joy-crowned brow 
Of thy new love upspringing, 

And some who joined our songs, are now 
Amid the angels singing. 

But friends below and friends above 
Unite in glad thanksgiving, 

To thee, whom all thy children love, 
To thee, the ever-living. 


Thy power in prayer we oft have felt, 
Thy sympathy most tender, 
And seemed to see, as we have knelt, 
Thy face, in veiled splendor. , 
For all these joys from Paradise, 
We bring our glad thanksgiving 
To thee, who every good supplies, 
To thee, the ever-living. 


So may we join from year to year, 
Thy goodness ever singing, 

And each at last with rapture hear 
The bells of glory ringing. 

Then, safe with thee, again we’ll raise 
Our voices in thanksgivi ing 

To thee, in more exalted praise, 
To thee, the ever-living. 





BUILDING HIGH AND STRONG. 
(From The Lutheran Observer. } 


In character, if a man builds high, he 


| should build strong. Aspiration is a good 


word and a noble impulse; but it is also 


ithe sheerest weakness and the meanest 
| pretense if not fortified by an unselfish 


purpose. Many people hold up their 
heads as if they were among the loftiest in 
principle, and utter their sentiments as if 
they were among the wisest of their fellows 


| —are proud and lifted up by their mental” 
| attainments, 


‘GosPET ECHOES... = 


or by the place in society to 
which their wealth or their fame has pro- 
moted them, who would not withstand the 
force of a more than ordinary temptation 
—who gleam in the sunshine, like the 


| gilded ball upon some lofty spire, and stand 


erect so long as their sky is without a 
cloud, but whom the first blast of the tem- 
If character top- 
ples over and lies shattered, it is because 
it is made up of falsehood all the way, and 
because it is built on a foundation of lies; 
it has no real, enduring strength in itself, 
and it is based upon no steadfast, enduring 


| principle. 
mposers, 14 Writers j 


In edtcation, 


likewise, if a man builds 
high, 


he should build strong. Scientists 


/ who repudiate God, and try to prove from 


creation that there is no Creator, must fall, 


| with their baseless theories, into oblivion. 


Lofty attainment is but a weak, tottering 


| pinnacle, without the fear of God as a 
foundation on which to rest; and many 


reach it only to show how weak and worth- 
less they are. That familiar word, “ Evcel- 
sior,” is often lugged by our boys and girls 
into their compositions, with an amazing 
ignorance of its real meaning. It incites 
them to that emulation in which only one 
can win, and one or many must lose, and 
becomes only a selfish contest for superior- 
ity ; and as the result, self-sufficiency and 
vain-glory, and all the elements of weak- 
ness, enter into it. Whereas it should be 
understood to mean, Rise constantly higher 
in truth and goodness, and in the exercise of 
all noble qualities of mind and heart, for 
the sake of being more like God, and of 





ts, $1,704,481.36, 


reaching the perfection of your own nature. 

So in religion, if-one builds high he should 
build strong. “Let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall,” is an in- 
junction that involves this idea. All false 
pretension here is singularly out of place. 


| Religion is truth in its loftiest and purest 
form. 
| sion of our own weakness, and the looking 


It is also dependence; the confes- 
of the soul to God for strength. It is also 
| a new life wrought out by the Spirit of 
Christ in every one in whom that Spirit 
abides—the only life that is not in danger 
of being a failure and a wreck, and of in- 
| volving other lives in its = ‘If this life 
may be likened to a steeple, it must be a 
steeple built of solid blocks of stone, and 








November 23, 1878.] 


-whose foundation is so deeply laid, and so | 
remote from all disturbing forces, that | 
even an earthquake could not move it. 
But itis rather like a tree, whose straight and 
stalwart trunk points heavenward, and is 
constantly growing in that direction, be- 
cause its roots are drawing constant nour- 
ishment from the sources of its life. With | 
every storm the roots strike deeper, spread 
wider, and imbibe new elements of strength. 
Pride is weakness here, because it is self- 
confidence; humility is resistless power, 
because it takes hold of Christ, and thus 
appropriates the security that Omnipotence 
alone can give. And now, after having 
said thus much, or thus little, we counsel 
our readers, young and old, to add to these 
illustrations, for themselves, such as will 
rove still more clearly that “they who 
uild high should build strong.” 





THE CROSS IN THE SCHOOL- 
ROOM. 
[The Rev. A. D. Mayo, in The New England Journal 
of Education. | 

We were talking with a group of young 
ladies, the other day, about a new teacher, 
just brought to their school from a neigh- | 
boring state. They had fallen in love | 
with her, at first, evidently in a very genu- 
ine way: Especially they were charmed 
by a wonderful interest he manifested in 
them,—the bringing her womanhood into 
line with their girlhood,—the indefinable 
something which publishes as clearly as if 
it had been written on the school-house, 
that the mistress is not only concerned 
that the pupil shall learn her lesson, but 
shall assimilate knowledge, develop power, 
and be more a woman for the Fife in | 
school. 

The following day we happened to get 
on the track of the private history of this 
new school-mistress. Six months ago she 
was in a position where a proposition to 
take a school at $600 a year would not 
have been looked at. Another sort of life, 
dear to the heart and enticing to the im- 
agination of the average young lady, was 
almost in her hands. But one morning in 
August she woke up to find her castle in 


the air changed to a fog-bank, rapidly dis- | 


solving under the hot sun of tragic reality, | 


and herself utterly dependent on her daily 
labor for her daily bread. Then this 


providential call appeared, and she is, | 


to-day, the spiritual mother of a group of 
girls who look up to and love her for what 
she is to them, all unconscious of the 


motive power behind the soul-screen of 


her lofty reserve. 


That is the secret of her success; and 


that is the secret motive power in thou- 
sands of school-rooms, all over the land. 
Times of revolution are always times of 
affliction, anxiety, and peril for the best 
young women of a nation. There are mul- 
titudes of the noblest and loveliest girls in 
America, to-day, who bear a cross so black 
and heavy that, when it was first cast on 
their tender shoulders they fellto the earth 
in despair. Only after a discipline best 
known to such as they, have they staggered 
up to their feet, and found out the least 
painful way of carrying their burden, and 
going on in the lot appointed. They do 
not all bear the cross sweetly. 
conquer, as far as the heroism goes, but 

come out sharp, fretful, morbid, bearing 

their black ae te with a sort of defiance 

that challenges admiration; or shrinking 

off into the by-ways of a reserve that shuts 

them up ina “ woman’s prison” for life. 

It is hard to say to a noble young woman, 

whose spiritual atmosphere is all the time 

exasperating, depressing, or strangely con- 

fusing her classes, that she is becoming 

unfit to be the guide of childhood ; that 

even her heroism is worn so like a shining 

coat of brazen mail, that it dazzles the 

eyes of the little ones. But it must often 

be said. And were the secrets of all hearts 

in the school-house laid bare, it would be 

seen that one of the most frequent causes 

of failure, especially in our young women 

teachers, is the failure to bear the cross 

aright in the sight of the children. 

But, now and then, one is enabled, like 
our new school-mistress, to transform her 
cross from a black horror, appalling and 
hateful to the eyes of the little ones, to a 
flower-wreathed branch of the tree of life. 
Then, when her sharp sorrow, or grinding 
anxiety, only makes her more gentle and 
forbearing and sympathetic,—more tender 
in shielding them from the rasping of pre- 
mature trial, and more faithful in doing 
her work for mind, heart, and soul,—she 
brings into the presence of her little king- 
dom a queenly power, by which all hearts 
are won, and lives are moulded as willing | 
clay in the hands of the artist. 
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‘ON TRIAL. 


To all NEW subscribers we will send THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 


TEACHER 3 months, on trial, for 20 cents. 


clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 


THE NEW 


Regular yearly subscription, $1.50; 


QUARTERLY, 


For Sunday Schools, called THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY, is ready. Send 3 cents 
for sample. Single copy, 12 cents per year; 100 copies, per quarter, $3.00. 


THE SCHOLAR’S WEEKLY 


Is one of the most helpful Lesson Leaves published. Single copy, 9 cents per year ; 


100 copies for one month, 75 cents. 


Specimen free. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS, 


An Illustrated Child’s Paper, continues to have hosts of friends. Single copy, 30 cents 
per year ; clubs of 10 or more, 25 cents per year. Specimen free. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


_ PELOUBET NOTES. 
Peloubet Quest. Books. 


No. 1. Adults. No. 2. Youth. No. 3. 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS. 


5°) 
™ 
00 


ARRIAGE 


Certificates. 


Cheapest, best and most attractive: 21 styles and forms 
from Sc. to per doz. send $2.25 for 12 perfect 
samples, (Doz. Price) or Catalogue. Nosamples tree. 


M.A. COUDY, Publisher, 2938 Thomas st. St. Louis. 





Leason List fer 1879. Shows time Schoe! epens. Worth 
seeing .Sample free. H.R. Clissold, 186 Madison St.Chieago. 


HE “OLD DOLLAR” 2 button Kid Glove, Black 
or Colors, reduced to '75 cents, by mail 


J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SEE THIS. Ss." 

= tu send to 
some smart, honest man or woman 
boy or girl in every town in Amer- 
4 ica a large handsome 8 page 32 co!. 
illustrated paper 3 months in order to introduee it, for 
only 10 cts. to pay mailing expenses, Useful presents 
FREE to all. ‘World’ Box 5341, Boston, Mass. [ ble. 





Sth Year. anil NOW READY, 


6th Year. 15c. ea. | 


Little Learners’ Questions. | HENRY HOYT 
| ’ 


4th Year. $1.50. | 
>” | BOSTON. 


DRY IN 


ROGERS’ POWDER. 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA. 


During the past twenty-five years it has given uni- 
versal satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the 
best medicine for Headache, Sickness of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, and all complaints arising from Acidity 
Bilious and Malarial fevers. It cools the blood and 
regulates the bowels. It is superior to Saratoga and 
most mineral waters. For sale by all druggists. Pre- 
pared by A. ROGERS’ SONS, New York City. 





A Commentary Critical and Explanatory on 
the Old and New Testaments. 


By JAMIESON. FAUSSET, and BROWN. , 


New edition, complete in one volume. Crown 8vo, 
1421 pages. Lllustrated by maps. Cloth, red edges. 
Beveled boards. $3.50. 

A new edition of this well-known and reliable Com- 
mentary on the whole Bible, now published complete 

| in one volume, containing all the matter comprised in 
| the former two-volume edition, and at a greatiy re- 
duced price. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail post-paid on 
receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, New York. 


SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 


In Cloth, Blue and Gold, 40 cents eer copy. Address 
| 58,;Kinderhook, New York. 


M. E., Box 


+ 


Sponge THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY, 
GIVE::;AWATCH 


| market. 
'J. 


ove pa 
| original, authentic, reliable, and fully il 


| 
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| and children mentioned in the sacred volume. 


| 
| 





| often claim it worth §20. 
| 1t who would no other book, 


AGENTS WANTED. 





nts wanted for Comprehensive Commentary. 
Address A. D. Worthington & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


7 A DAY to Age its canvassing for the FIRE- 
SIDE VISITO Terms and tfit Free. Ad- 
dress P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


PAY.— With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 
sells ey for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 8. M. 
SPENCER, 112 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ABBOTT'S LARGE TYPE (Illustrated) NEW 
TESTAM 


WITH NOTES, isa splendid work for agents. Nothing 
like it. All want it. Price, 00. Address, H. 8S. 
GOODSPEED & CO., New York, or Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wonderful, But True!!! What? 


hehe the fact that agents are doing better on the 
sale of Rev. S. T. Buck’s “ LLLUSTRATED LORD'S 
PRAYER,” and other works of art, than they can 
possibly do elsewhere. An agent sends for 100, 
August 5, and writes, “ They are going like hot cakes.’ 
Another one in Albany, New York, orders 1000 on 
August 9. Can give rf the names of many who are 
making from $2 to $15 per ~, Send two-cent stamp 
and be convinced. EV. 8S. T. BUCK, 

Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa. 

BOOK!! 


aa” DARK awn. 


In this new volume the Popular Author of Night 
Scenes in the Bible portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sub- 
limity of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find 
his ok with its sparkling Chonghte, glowing style, 
beautiful engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the 
Terms liberal. Circulars free. Address 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANLEY IN AFRICA. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


Stanley’s own story condensed into one "> vol- 
ume, over 500 pages, ) full-page en —— he only 
ustrated edi- 


AGENTS WANTED 
for Dr. MARCH’S 
NEW 


tion within reach of the masses. 


LOOK!! PRICE COMPLETE ONLY $2.50. 


No monopoly ; no high-toned, gilt-edge prices. 
Popular Books at popular prices is our motto. 
AG ENTS. Don’t mistake. Send for circulars 


and see our offers. Address 
COLUMBIAN BooK Co., HARTFORD, CONN. 


BOOK AGENTS!! 


WE HAVE A NEW BOOK IN PRESS, ONE THAT WILL 
WAKE PEOPLE UP. 
send for circulars. Be in time for territory. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., HartTrorp, Conn. 


A NEW EXCITING BOOK 
Bristling with Wild Adventures. The 
Deeds of the Daring Explorer 


STANLEY go°7 


$2.75. 


The only authentic and cnpeetehtes cheap edition. 
Gives'a full Aistory of his wonderful discoveries in 
Africa and marvelous journey down the Congo. It is 
fascinating as romance. Profusely illustrated, and 
highly endorsed by the clergy and ey Agents are 
selling 10 to 25 per day. early 10,000 so! More 
AGENTS WANTED fe 2estictler os 
terms, address 
HUBBARD BROB., 733 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 
AGENT WANTED, for the New Gift Book 
GOLDEN THOUGIITS ON 
: : = 
I 
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In Prose and Poetry, by upwards of 300 distinguished 
authors, at home and nhteal, with Introduction 
y REV. THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D. 
In Elegant Binding, Iliustrated. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher. 805 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR THE 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


lllustrated Bible History 


OVER 100,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD, 
And only a small part of the country canvassed. 
best and easiest book to sell. 

This work contains an attractive account of the great 
events mentioned in the Old and New Testaments, 
the lives of the Patriarchs, Prophets, and Kings; of 
Christ and his Apostles, and of the remarkable women 
Tlius- 


The 


trated with elegant Steel Engravings. 
For terms address 


HENRY BILL PUBLISHING Co., Norwich, Conn. 


WANTED THE PICTORIA. 
Bibl 


ible Commentator. 


Contains 1,018 pages, 475 Illustrations and Maps. 
Pronounced by scholars **the most complete and Com- 
prehensive Commentary on the entire Scriptures ie 
one Vol.) ever published.’’? There is nothing like it; 
and but few Commentators in popular use. Price 
3.75. Contains many rare features, fresh and 
new. Itisa FAMILY book. 

Over 200 of the pest judges of Books attest its merits 
atlength. It embraces History of Asia Miuor and 
Palestine, with geography, climate and productions ; 
chapters on the Creative Work ; the ‘*Wonderful Life’ 
by Hesba Stretton; The Life of St. John, the Beloved 
Disciple, and many other features in po 
ther Commentary. It answers every objection of 
the Skeptic in languace plain to a chil Subscribers 
itsellsfast. Hundreds buy 

Extra terms, Send for 
articulars, Outfit $1.50. Remitto BRADLEY GAR- 
RETSON & CO., Philadelphia; or Wu. GARRETSON 
& CO., Chicago, St. Louis, Nashville or Co.umbus. 


CHEAP S. §. LIGRARIES 


Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
T. Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


XFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE, 
«= Thos. Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y 





TIMES. 


NOW PUBLISHED. 
E. P. ROE’S new story 


A FACE ILLUMINED, 


*,* The first edition of 10,000 copies 
was exhausted on the day of publica- 
tion, and a second edition is now in 


"DODD, MEAD, & CO., 


Publishers, New York. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


[November 23, 1878, 


wee 


NOW READY! 


ROSE TERRY COOKE’S 


GREAT STORY, 


Ill. 


HAPPY DODD; 


Or, She hath done what she could. 
PUBLISHED BY 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE Power WHITTIER calls it “a 

“ Acts upon the reader like a tonic. 
Department is especially strong.”—BostoN TRaAn- 
SRIPT. 





wars 


12mo. Price, $1.50. 
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For the Distribution, at} 
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“ Continues to hold its place in the very front of Amer- 
DAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
Henry Hoyt, Boston. SUNDAY 
History, Puzzles, ns, ete., Elevating in Tone, Moral and Religious in Senti- 
ment, and Instructive in Character. It can used in Sunday Schools in place of 
FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 

| Presenting only original matter, equals in liter- 

i Al I tf 5 or currency). This Motto, size 6x17 inches, is printed in 15 Oil Colors; the words to theirs to the secular press. {t aims to have 

are elegantly entwined with Calla Lilies, Forget-me-nots, Lilies of the Valley: | !2 all its essays, Serials, stories, poems, etc., a 

cheap at 50 cents; but the publishers, J. L. ParrEN & Co., 47 Barclay Street, New York, desiring to introduce of secular topics from the religious standpoint. 

their new Magazine, Leisure Hours, offer every three months’ subscriber the Motto FREE. Leisure Hours is the | It is pre-eminently readable, and fills a 


ican magazines. few of which equal it in ability, and none 
UNG FOLKS’ WEEKLY, AFTERNOON 
Library Books. Five cents a copy ; $1.75 a oo. Twent — and over, each 
b 
Hope, and Charity is a beautiful illuminated Motto, just published, and sent post- | 2°Y merit the leading secular monthlies, and 
Pansies, Wheat-heads, and Grasses, handsomely printed in Oil Colors, rivaling nature in their beauty; words | oral purpose, while in its Editor’s Table are 
name of a monthly Magazine (recently changed from a 16 page paper) filled with illustrated articles of Places, | place occupied by no other publication. 


of which have greater originality and freshness.—SuN- 
Eig ht large pages oy week, containing Stories, Incidents, Biographies, Fables, 
Illustratio . 
A Monthly Mag 
$1.25 a year. EUGENE R. SMITH, Publisher. 78 Bible House, New York. on a azine 

paid to every 3 months’ subscriber to Leisure Hours at 25 cents (send silver, stamps, | sustains to the religious press a relation similar 

fail to give a full description of its beauty. This Motto is worthy to adorn any home, and will be considered vigorous discussions of live religious themes, and 
Travel, Biography, Stories, Poetry, etc., by the ablest writers. This is the cheapest Magazine published, quality | Its articles on Practical Philanthropy, 
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Ladies, es ag ST RE 
and Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods of every kind. 


Reliable Dry Goods, 
Children; Hats, Boots] 
oe sent all over the U, S, by mall | 





JohnWanamakers 


GRAND DEPOT 13th St., Phila. 


























Goods forwarded to any part of the U. S., 
by Mail. Samples sent free, if desired. 


Possessing superior facilities by close connection through 
our wholesale department with American manufactures, 
and by direct importation of foreign goods, we are enabled 
to offer a large variety at the lowest prices. TRIMMED 
HATS and BONNETS, STRAW and FELT GOODS, RIBBONS, 
FLOWERS, FEATHERS, BLACK and COLORED DRESS SILKS, 
WHITE GOODS, LACES, and EMBROIDERIES, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, GLOVES, LEATHER GOODS, etc. In fact, every 
article a lady requires in MILLINERY and PANCY GOODS. 
Ladies residing outside of Philadelphia can order by mail, 
as we will forward goods by mail on receipt of money, or 
by express ©. 0. D., to any part of the United States. 
Specimen copies CUSTER'S JOURNAL OF FASHION, con- 
taining fashion articles, choice literature, etc., will be 
mailed free on application. 





» TRADE MARK a 
TO PHYSICIANS, AND MOTHERS; 
_ The BEST FOOD for INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
The best artificial food Ihave ever known,”’—W. N. 
White, M. D., 118 East sith St., New York. ‘More bene- 
ficial than any otherfood I have ever used.’’—Abbott Hodg- 
man, M. D., 141 East 38th St., New York. ** After using the 
ous preparations for Infants Food without benefit to 
hild, Lused the Cereal Milk. he first month the 
1 gained four pounds andis steadily improving ’*"—D. D. 
a9 Bowery, New York. Sold by all Druggists 
aeverywhere. Manufactured by the CEREAL 
ACTURING, CO,, 13 College Place, New York. 


HUNTER'S25?]SIFTER 


Sa MEASUR 
3 SCOOP. mS i ag 
St 


~ 


Rice Washe O Secken, Seuin Wee 
ce Washer, E ter, Tomato, ne, 
Starch, and Prait Strainer. 11 of the mast 
useful and necessary articles combined and sold 
for 65 cts. Ouly Sifter in the world that can be 

taken in four parts to clean. 75,000 

sold in 180 days, 200,000nowin use. 

Boery housekeeper wants it. Send 
; for omall or $1.00 for 
arge sample, or stamp for cat- 
alogue. Geed Agents wan 
male and 


y : sions 
J. M. HUNTER, Sole Maofr, 
80 Arcade, Cincinnati, @ 


| Umpire Measuring jar, 


An indispensable requisite in every 
kitchen and bakery for Measuring in- 
stead of Weighing sugar, flour, &c, 
and for Liquids by the quart, pint, 
and fluid ounce. 

SAMPLES sent by cx 
of 50 cents, or by mai 
receipt of 86 cents. 
CountyAgents Wanted evervwhere 
Address UMPIRE GLASS CO., 
RICHARD FE. BREED, 

100 Wood st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


press on receipt 
» post paid, on 


CARDS. 





of the Prettiest Curds you ever saw, with name, | 
10c., post-paid. Gro, I. Rexwp & Co., Nassau, N.Y: | 
LOVELY ALL CHROMO CARDS, new styles, with 
name, postpaid l0c. J.B. HustTepD, Nassau, N.Y. | 


25 
1 


In ordering anything advertised in this paper, | 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- | 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement in | 
The Sunday School Times. 


SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 


| On I. Corinthians to II. Timothy. 


and quantity of matter considered, it having 120 columns, with handsome cover each issue. 
trations combined with the choice quality of matter renders Leisure Hours a great favorite with all. 
per year ; 50 cents for six months; 25 cents for three months; 10 cents per number. 
Pianos, Organs, Gold, and Silver Watches, Sewing Machines, etc., to the amount of $3,000 in prizes 


i Civen Away! 


lace. 
nae free to Agents, besides large commissions: com- 
plete outfit, 25 cents. Canada subscribers must send 
5 cents extra for postage. Newsdealers sell LEISURE 
HOURS. State where you saw this. 


Before deciding on your Helps for 1879, 
you will do well to examine our Berean 
System, namely, 


The Sunday-School Journal. 


FOR TEACHERS. 
Edited by Dr. J. H. VINCENT. 


Single copies per year 
To clubs of six or more, each 


Every Sunday. 
A four-page weekly lesson leaf, with notes, for chil- 
dren. Price, 15 cents per year; ten copies and over, 
10 cents each. 


The Berean Leaf. 


Published at the low figure of Five Dollars and Fifty 
per hundred copies. Per year, 5'4 cents per copy. 


The Picture Lesson Paper 


. 
Per year... ......-------2----- ----eeee nnn e eee e ee teeee $0 26 


The Leaf Cluster 


‘or Primary Classes, handsomely colored. Per quar- 
sia ” ter, $1.00. Per year, $4.00. 


The Berean Quarterly. 


Per year 


The Berean Question Book. 


Per copy - AS 
INTERLEAVED EDITION .. 50. 
In addition to the many attractive features of this 
most excellent little book, the publishers have added a 
series of valuable lessons on T mperance. 


Commentary. 


Joshua to II. Samuel: By D. Steeie, D.D., and M.S. 
Terry, A.M. 12mo, $2.50. Kings to Esther: By M.S, 
Terry, A.M. 12mo, Es. Whedon's Commentary on 
Matthew and Mark. I2mo. Price, 31.75. On Luke and 
John. Imo, $1.75. On Acts and Romans. 12mo, $.75. 

12mo, $1.75. Each, 


$0 25 


half morocco, or half calf, $2.50. 

We will send a specimen copy of “ The S. S. Journal,” 
“ Buery Sunday,” RO The Berean Leaf,” “ The Picture 
Lesson Paper,’ or The Berean Quarterly, to the address 
of any reader of The Sunday School Times who will 
take the trouble to write for it, freeof charge. Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


On the Plains and among the Peaks. 
By Mary Darrtr. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The above book is a little bistory of the Collection of 
Animals and Birds shown by Mrs. Maxwell, at the 
Centennial, which attracted so much attention on 
account of its extent, the skill of the taxidermist who 
prepared them, and their artistic arrangement. 

*,.* The above book can be had at any bookstore, or 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
price, by the Publishers, RSS 

CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 MARKET Sr., PHILA. 


SUPERIOR. MUSIC BOOKS 
Choirs, Singing Schools, tt 


THE VICTORY,. 
THE CORONATION,. 
CHORAL ANTHEMS, 
TEMPLE ANTHEMB, 
IMPERIAL HARMONY,) 
(in ATKIN’s Seven >... 
Character Notes,) ) 
THE SCEPTER.,.....--.--- 
VINEYARD OF SONG, 
Each of the above standard publications possesses 
sterling qualities which give unqualified satisfaction. 
Sent by mail on receipt of retail price. 


aw A full Catalogue sent on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


$13.50 per doz. 
13.50 ms 
13.50 
12.00 


12.00 


10.50 
7.50 


REV. T. L. CUYLER’S 


POINTED PAPERS. 
$1.50. 


he reached years ago, as the best writer of 
pointed, racy, religious articles in our country. 


Presbyterian. 


ROSE DUNBAR’S MISTAKE. 


With a Preface by Dr. Horatius Bonar. 


HYMNS OF THE NATIVITY. 
By Horativus Bonak, D. D. Gilt. 


Cunningham’s Lectures 

D’Aubigne’s Calvin. 8 vols 

Macduff’s Eventide at Bethel 

Little Lights Along Shore 1.25 
Home Lessons on the Old Paths___ 1.25 
Water Gipsies. A Tale. (MEADE.).__ 1.00 
Margery’s Son. (HOLT.) 
Hodge’s Outlines of Theology 
Culross on John .- 

Sermons of Rev. W. A. Butler. 2vols. 2.5 
The Widow’s Trust. (GALE.)______- 1.2: 
Short Papers for Family Reading __ 
Winslow’s Help Heavenward 

The Springdale Series. 6 vols 2.00 
Henry’s Commentary. 5 vols., cloth_15.00 
Cowper’s Task. Illustrated._.________ 3.50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


NEWANDO DESIRABLE BOOKS 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 

JESUS, LOVER OF MY SOUL. Exquisitely illus- 
trated. An elegant small quarto gift-book. Gilt 
edges. A companion volume to “The Ninety and 
Nine.” $1.00. 


49) 


SIDNEY MARTIN'S 
Large 16mo. 


CHRISTMAS. By Pansy 
Fully illustrated. $1.50. 
A new and charming Christmas story-book. 


600 pages. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE,SENDFORONE™ 
BOSTON: DLOTHROP & CO. PUBLISHERS. 


SAFE AS U. S. BONDS. 


TWICE AS PROFITABLE! 
Per Cent. Mortgages 


On well-improved and highly productive 
FARMS IN OHIO, 


8 


investment. Forsale in sums to suit, present price, par 
and accrued interest. s ‘ 
G, Copeland, 26 Pine St., New York. 


6000 


\ 


TOMLINSON’S 
8.8. LIBRARY RECORDS at 

and upwards, JOHN H. TOMLINS 
Publisher. Chicago. 


1.00 
N,’ 


TJONDER WORKER. The Abdominal Corset, 
$3.00. By mail, from 


D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE iN=URANCE CO., of Philadelphia. 

ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723. 

TIIE PENN isa purely Mutual Company. 


year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest ble 
rules. All policies non-forfeitable for their value. 
Knudowment policies issned at life rates AGENTS 
WANTED. pply to H. 8. STEPH ENS, Vice-Presi- 
dent, 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphi.., ‘9. 


My Picty* ¢ Lesson ; four 


[ es, for every Sunu..” 100 
copies, one year $13.00. 70 H 


ible House, N. Y. 


HE splendid “ Midwinter” Number of ‘Scribner's 
Monthly, and the Christmas Holiday Number of 





St. Nicholas sent as 5) mens, post- for 30 cents. 
ddress, Scribner & , 748 Broadway, New York. 


The excellent illus- | 
Price $1.00 | 
Agents wanted in every | 


“ Dr. Cuyler holds steadily the position which | 


This volume contains many such papers.’’— 


By 
12mo. Fully illustrated. $1.50. | 


Fiction, both Serial and Short Stories, 
and Book Reviews, are special features. 


ITS CONTRIBUTOR 
INCLUDE 
Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, D.D., 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
Rev. J. T. Tucker, D.D., 
Prof. Francis A. Walker, 
Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, 
Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D. 


AND THESE STORY WRITERS: 
| Edward E. Hale, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Horace E. Scudder, 
| Rose Terry Cooke, 
Ellen W. Olney, 
William M,. Baker, 
Sarah O. Jewett, 
(Author of _Deephaven,) 
AND OTHER POPULAR WRITERS. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


| IT WILL BE SENT FOR ONE YEAR FOR 


$2.10 


Postage paid to those who Subscribe 


BEFORE JANUARY Ist, 1879. 


Do not fail to act promptly, if you wish to accept the 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


$1.50 | 


0 | $3.00 a Year. Send 15c. for Specimen Copy. 


Sunday Afternoon, 


| SP RINGFIELD, MASS. 
The Willcox & Gibbs New 
— “AUTOMATIC” 


Silent Sewing Machine. 


NO REGULATING OF TENSIONS 
NO PREPARATORY EXPERIMENTS. 
NO ADJUSTING OF NEEDLES. 
~ NO PREPARING OF SHUTTLES. 
~~ NO WINDING OF BOBBINS. 
~~ NO COAXING OR TESTING, 


But INSTANT and IMMEDIATE READINESS FOR ALL 
KINDS OF WORK. 


Come and see it expecting much, and you will yet be 


astonished at its marvelous workings. It is tar supe- 
rior to any possible representation of it. 


D. S. EWING, Wholesale & Retail Dealer, 


1127 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





of about one-fourth of their cash value, coupons paya- | 
ble annually at bank, due in five years, a desirable 


AU of its | 
surplus premiums are returned to the members every | 


| 

] 

1 

} 

| Thousands visit the Mineral Springs, here and abroad, 

| and spend thousands of dollars in search for health. 

when a few doses of 

Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 

| Would accomplish the same results, at the cost ofa 
few cents. It has been tried for a quarter of a century 
and more, and with invariable good results. It does 

| its work gently, yet thoroughly, cleaning up as it goes, 


and leaves no bad effects. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
1 C. AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, 48 “ge book, fancy bind- 
e/7 ing. Illustrated with Scru 4, Ferns, etc., in Col 
ors, 15c. each, 6 for 60c. Stamps ti. en. 
J 


. F. INGALL. Lynn, Mass. 
[TYPE FOR ALL! 

At the LOWEST PRICES. Catalogue, 6c. 

THE NATIONAL TYPE CO., Philadelphia. 


| UR 75 cent Unlaundried Shirt is finished, ready for 
wear. 


| J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. Ten cents per copy. 
Mailed free, Address M. E., Box 53, Kinderhook. New 





York. 





